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THE RIGHT HON’BLE SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU 

ON ANIS. 

(Shahkare Anis with the permission of Nizami Press.) 


After the classical book of Maulana Shibli, it is rather 
presumptuous on the part of on 0 , who does not claim to be a 
literary critic, to determine the merit and place of Anis, 
amongst the great Urdu writers. Yet I cannot refrain from 
asserting that one who has interest in Urdu literature, but has 
not drunk deep out of the clear and limpid fountain of Anis, 
has missed something precious and his education cannot he 
said to be complete. The English poetry has nothing like the 
elegies in Urdu and Persian. I am convinced that it is impos¬ 
sible to find similar composition in other European languages. 


The Gray's elegy made its author immortal, but truly 
speaking it is not an elegy in the strict sense. The standard 
work of Tennyson called ‘ In Memorium ’ is a tribute paid by 
a friend to his dead companion. Its philosophical grandeur and 
its passionate appeal are most fascinating to an Indian mind. 


But there is much difference between the elegies of Anis 
and this composition. The theme of Anis is an event for which 
there is no parrallel in the annals of human history. Sir Pesy 
Sykes says that passion plays owe their origin to the tr&gc 
martyrdom of Husain on the field of Karbala. I have personalty 
experienced the effect of these elegies, and I am sure that tty 
lamentings of the ladies and the wailing of men, so much over¬ 
power the audience that it is impossible to refrain from cursing 





Hon’hle Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
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Yazid and Shi mar. In fact these ‘ passion plays ’ denote the 
intensity of grief and sorrow which it is impossible to gauge 
and fathom ; and the scenes that I have witnessed of the 
manifestation of these feelings I will never forget. 

Professor Hitti in his history of Arabia maintains that 
it is reallv important how a nation takes a particular event 
as a historical object lesson, and it is insignificant how it ought 
to look upon it. Anis looked upon the great tragic event of 
Karbala in the same light as the rest of his co-religionists did 
since it happened, but in his rhymes he has imported such 
magnificent vigour of imagination and such rich variety of 
pathos and passion, that apart from his co-religionists those 
who read them are sure to be moved, impressed and excited. 
The entire theme has been glorified to the highest pitch. The 
events that took place on the 10th of Moharrum have been 
depicted with rare enthusiasm and exquisite skill of a dra¬ 
matist. As the method employed is not strictly dramatic 
the effect and force have been enhanced and accentuated. 

The extraneous circumstances and introductory scenes 
have been arranged, painted and executed with perfection and 
can be excelled by his own attempts alone in describing the 
relevent facts, in his inimitable style and language through 
which he stirs every sensitive being. His style never degene¬ 
rates into vulgarity and cheap witticisms. He had a hereditary 
zeal for poetry through his distinguished ancestors noted for 
their talents. He was a born poet in the true sense. He has 
no rival in the chastity and purity of style and diction in the 
Urdu literature. None has yet surpassed him in originality 
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of ideas and delicacy of thoughts and imaginative inventions. 
He brings his similes and metaphors from the regions of 
actual life, natural emotions and practical experiences. The 
most amazing spontaneity, directness and exuberance of his 
verse, the grandeur of his style and the faultless artistic form 
of his poetry place him beyond the realm of criticism. It is 
significant that in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
two great personalities came upon the scene—Anis and Dabir, 
but it is still more remarkable that simultaneously with the 
decline and decay of the Moghul empire great Urdu poets came 
into being one after the other of everlasting reno wn. The general 
criticsm about the nineteenth century Urdu poetry is that it 
was a poetry of a decadent age. I do not agree with this 
criticism. It is indeed an irony to call it a decadent age in 
poetry when there were Ghalib, Zauq and Momin in Delhi, and 
Anis, Dabir, Atish and Nasikh in Lucknow with their indis¬ 
putable eminence. It was the most sublime epoch of the 
Urdu literary progress- Their work is a rich legacy to us, and 
I assert with confidence that none has left to us a greater 
literary treasure than Anis. His writings indicate that Urdu 
language is quite efficient to express the most profound senti¬ 
ments and most subtle emotions and ideas and has got abun¬ 
dant potentialities. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ANIS AND HIS FAMILY. 

Mir Ghulam Husain Zahik was the great-grandfather of 
Anis. As he was a humorist he took his non-de-plume as Zahik 
(the jester.) He was a genial, kind and lovable gentleman 
well read in Arabic and Persian. After the fall of the Moghal 
Empire he migrated to Fyza»bad which was the Capital of Oudh. 
While in Delhi he lived near Tahgal Mosque. His was a well- 
known Syed family and the ancestor was Imam-i-Harvi and 
it was a family endowed with the gift of poesy. The author 
of Gulaar Ibrahimi mentions his stay in Fyzabad in 1193 Hijri. 
The date of his death is not known, and there is no trace of 
the collection of his poems. His famous son Mohammad 
Hasan was born in Delhi and came to Fyzabad with him. 
Only four lines of a Persian quatrain are extant which 
prove that the author was a graceful writer with a tragic 
note which he handed down to his posterity. 

ijio) 5 iji'-s-" yj|jLc»£ £> jjSo -by 

ij!)b .a. i_AS. )!>- 

The style is remarkable for lyrical phraseology freely 
employed to sustain tragic sentiments. This device has been 
throughout adhered to by his successors in his distinguished 
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family. His son Mir Ghulam Husain, popularly known as 
Mir Hasan was in Delhi in Syedwara. He was in the prime 
of his life when he shifted to Fyzabad with his father. He 
was vivacious and of a very happy temperament and bubbl¬ 
ing with humour. He was middle-statured, handsome and 
fair. Strictly religious he submitted bis writings to his 
father and subsequently also to Khawaja Mir Dard for 
review and correction. When he came to Oudh he sought the 
literary patronage of Mir Ziauddin and in lyrical form he 
preferred the tutelage of Mirza Rafi Sauda, a great poet of 
this age. 

In Lucknow he easily won his fame as an elegant 
writer whose lyrics were delightfully couched in fluent idioms 
and were pulsating with most fervent love melody. His 
romantic poem called Musnavi Badr Munir is a landmark in 
Urdu literature. This enchanting poem is noted for its high 
sensuous and passionate appeal in the most simple vernacular 
of the day. The spontaneity and pertness of the dialogues 
are amazing. 

Here Mir Hasan lifts the prevalent tone of dialogues 
from ribald banters to the height of refined and highly polish¬ 
ed colloquial. The expression, words and turns of speech 
that were commonly in vogue in this age and have since 
become obsolete were not used by him, and even today his 
writings are faultless models of most accomplished Urdu. 
The main compendium of his poems is lost. 

The author of Gulzar Ibrahimi says that Mir Hasan sent 
his collection of poems to him with his letter which is re¬ 
produced here: , >n -v\. 
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“ Of all forms of poetic writings my couplets come to 
eight thousands. I have also written biographies and relclita 
and got my works corrected by Mir Zia.” 

Mir Hasan had four sons, three of whom were poets. 
They were Mir Mustahsan Khaliq, Mir Ahsan Khulq, Mir 
Mohsin, Mohsin. The date of birth of Khaliq is not traceable, 
but in first half of the Thirteenth century Higri his name is 
mentioned amongst notable poets of his age. 

Molvi Mohammad Husain in Abe Hayat says : Mir 
Khaliq was educated in Fyzabad and Lucknow and commenced 
composing verses at the early age of 16. Mir Hasan handed 
him over to Mushafi for guidance in the poetic art. He 
devoted himself to writing of elegies and greatly distinguish¬ 
ed himself in that branch of poetry. The early Marsias were 
in four lines with a ‘ Qafia ’ as an ending. This form became 
obsolete. Salams were composed in lyrical forms and sixain 
replaced the quatrain in vogue in the elegies. Mir Zamir 
was his contemporary in the art of Marsia. The public in¬ 
terest created a rivalry and kept it alive for its own satisfac¬ 
tion as it lead to impel these two antagonists to constantly 

endeavour to excel each other in orginality of ideas and cons- 

_ • 

truction. The Marsia at this period of time did not exceed 40 
or 50 stanzas each made up of six lines. Zamir had the uni¬ 
que privilege of being the first author of the Marsia which 
served as a model for the subsequent writers in its present 
approved form. His first elegy began thus : 

‘■<=? ica 4- * ^ jj- 1 ' ” 

This plegy was a narrative of the martyrdom of 
Ali Akbar the son of Imam Husain. Mir Zamir began the 
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narrative with a prologue technically called i Chehra 9 and 
then he gave the physical description of the princely hero, 
which was known as ‘Sarapa' and then mentioned his actual 
combat called ‘Jung’ and eventually the tragic ending in 
his fall in the battlefield. This literary invention revolutionis¬ 
ed the form of versification of Marsia and became its per¬ 
manent feature. 

The people realised the value of competition which 
whetted Zamir’s and Khaliq’s intellects and created an atmos¬ 
phere of duel which they relished. In order to provoke 
them most it was arranged to fix an open recitation at one 
and the same place by both these poets. A noble man Nawab 
Sharafuddowla arranged for the meet at his place. Both 
were invited for the recitation but were kept purposely 
ignorant of the move for a public contest by their host. 
An unprecedented crowd which never till then found them 
together at one place for recitation of their tragic compositions, 
came to witness the event. 

Zamir ascended the pulpit at one in the afternoon 
and continued his performance till nearly sunset. Mir Khaliq 
entered the arena late, and his entry prolonged the recita¬ 
tion of his contemporary and the vociferous audience was 
• transported to hysterical state, crying and shouting lauda* 
tions. 


When the end came, Khaliq was summoned to address. 
It was a hopeless task to rewin the interest and acclamation 
of a satiated audience. Khaliq started the recitation in a low 
voice but gradually came to his own, found his voice iatad 
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soon the eager audience became responsive afresh, and the 
orgy ended in an unexpected triumph for him. Every syl¬ 
lable was greeted with tears and loud manifestation of 
grief. The people became so lost in tragic melody that- 
they when looked up found the pulpit empty. The Majlis 
had come to end, the recitation had ceased but the shrieks 
and cries of the lamenting audience continued till late after 
it. The verdict went in favour of Khaliq. 

I have mentioned this episode to give the readers an 
idea of the public interest in Mersia and its skilful method 
of recitation and profoundly tragic nature of the composi¬ 
tion. The test lay in stirring the audience to poignant feel¬ 
ing of grief and its liberal manifestation. 

Mir Khaliq had all the charms of the style of Anis. He 
adopted the polished easy method, and freely employed easi¬ 
ly comprehensible similes, idoms, and turns of expression 
and so became popular. His method of recitation combined 
the superb acting in which he used postures and expression 
of his eyes alone. Anis inherited this magnificent method 
of recitation from him and indeed greatly improved upon 
it. He seldom raised his hands even in gesticulation and 
made the narrative extremely lively and realistic through 
the shifting of the postures and the wonderful trick of 
his eyes. 

When Khaliq came to the end of his days he found 
like Shakespeare that his muse had left him. This sad real¬ 
isation has been the experience of all the great poets 
when old age came upon them except Anis. 
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Shakespeare says 

But this rough magic 
I have abjure : and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music,—which even now I do, 

To work my end upon the senses, that 
This airy charm is for, I will break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathom in the earth, 

And deeper than ever plummet sound 
I will drown my book. 

“ That is a noble farewell to the world he had so great¬ 
ly enriched. He made the Tempest for a final gift to mankind 
and, then, peacefully and without complaint broke his staff 
and died.” St. John Ervine. 

Mir Khaliq also expressed his loss of power thus : 


U? u , Ij } f ,i. 4$ 




lA 




Shakespeare too realised that age robbed him of his poetic 
charms. 


Prospero says:— 

Now my charms are all overthrown, 

And what strength I have is mine own,—which is most 
faint : 

Now I want spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair. 

Anis alone felt that the old age was the climax of his art 
and genius. 
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u't- iVi Jt,y j-. nj l!(! 

■With the loss of bodily strength I have simultaneously 
acquired greater vigour in my verse 
Old age has really made me young.' 

In an epilogue Anis says 

^ ^ r Hc ^ j> (jljjJ _ 

^ ^ hi) ^ r )U ^ W W ^ Uuui ^ , 3 ^ 

^ M l)‘ r >> <; „! J*j 

^ 1-5' tjl}^ C 4 " A) 1 } A ,_y>« 


‘Stop Anis .' every limb is trembling due to infirmity. 

These few lines will remain memorable in the world, 

What lofty lines have dropped from the pen even in this 
feeble state of health, 

Words that will be cherished universally and pieces that 
will win royal approbation. 

This season and this mourning meet will live in human 
memory for ever 

This is the exuberance of old age, this is the spring of 
the autumn.’ 


Mir Khaliq was a twilight on the horizon which precedes 

the majestic advent of the sun. God gave him a son who 

became well-known as Anis. As his face bore extraordinary 

looks of manliness his father called him Babar Ali. He was 

born in 1220 Hijri and died at the ripe old age of 72 in 1292 

Hijri. He devoted nearly 56 or 57 years to the art of 
versification. 

He came to Lucknow which was the cradle of culture 
and art at the suitable age of 16 years and spent every 
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moment of life till the age of forty in studies. He was 
intensely fond of books and learned much through self- 
effort. He soon learnt enough to equip him for a glorious 
career as a great poet. Mir Anis had great predilection 
for metaphysical science and had a library of his own full of 
rare books on abstruse subjects. He liked the society of 
critics and writers of renown and they also came to him for 
intellectual intercourse. His family members were highly 
cultured and liked and spoke the royal Urdu language and 
reflected high social qualities and traditional grace of both 
the courts at Delhi and Lucknow. Specially the home dialect 
of Anis was a delicious blend of the dialects of the court 
of Delhi and Oudh. Mir Mohammad Raza Razi in Tarikh 
Tajul Khawatin—a historical sketch of the royal ladies of 
Oudh and other notable women writes:—" The most chaste 
wife of Mir Khaliq (mother of Anis) was well versed in 
Shia theological literature, and knew enough Persian to 
read Jamai Abbasi and teach the same. She was very 
punctilious in offering her prayers and in keeping fasts, 
and tried to live according to the rules of the Shia religion. 
Her dress, intonation, speech and language were consider¬ 
ed to be models for other ladies. The aristocratic ladies 
were always eager to meet her. She hated bad manners and 
low breeding.” 

Beyond the walls of his house Anis had the good for¬ 
tune to mix with people and live in an atmosphere which 
was decidedly the best from cultural and artistic points 
of view. To be a gentleman was considered to be the fa¬ 
shion of the age. The people of Lucknow loved art and 
refinement and at every turn the young artist had the mosfc 
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inspiring sights of refinement, skill and artistic upsurge in 
the city. 6 

Anis Receives Military Training. 

Mir Karin, (Sufaki Posh) was a K reat expert in fe„. 
eng. Bank and 'Bmwat.' He left Delhi after 1857 and 
setthd near the house of Anisin Lucknow. His son Amir 
Ali was also a perfect master of the above arts and took 
Anis as his pupil. Anis learnt quickly and soon became most 
proficient in the use of arms. Anis used to put on specially 
made clothes for his exercise and did not like to be semi- 
naked. He took regular exercise to keep himself fit and agile. 

Anis Loved Solitude. 

Anis preferred to be left alone and sought refuse in 
his inner apartments and kept himself there for hours. "The 
solitude was spent in versification and reverie. 

Anis was a great stickler of formalities and did not like 
to receive visitors without previous appointment H» sat to 

receive his visitors fully dressed in the traditional style He 
was a most charming conversationalist and spoke with all 
the suavity and grace that were the characteristics of his 
ineffable style in poetry. He used palanquin as a convey¬ 
ance in his local movements as was the custom of those 
who belonged to the learned society in Lucknow. 

Anis was a Mystic. 

-•-* Anis found cystic delight in objects of beauty and had an 
aesthetic sense of spiritual significance. 
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‘0 why should we not give blessings when we see beau¬ 
tiful persons 

The pure mind thinks of the Creator’s art in these 
beautiful objects.’ 

Anis was slightly tall in height and had well shaped and 
well proportioned physique. He had a thin soft crop of hair 
and a beautiful face. He was of brown complexion. He 
had large and pretty eyes which shot forth brilliant rays. 
The expression of his eyes suggested thoughtful dignity. 
He had a long pair of moustaches and shaved his chin. 
He walked in measured steps. 

Anis Hated Livery. 

Anis used to dress in his own style. The aristocracy in 
Lucknow in his days put on conventional court dress. Anis 
adopted a particular pattern and inspite of rapid changes 
in fashion adhered to his own costume. He put on a dome¬ 
shaped cap of Lucknow with elaborate needle work in floral 
design which he much fancied and admired. He used to 
bestow special attention in donning this cap at a particularly 
pert angle and took considerable time to adjust it on his head 
accordingly. He used to put on a shirt of peculiarly large and 
wide skirts. He sometimes also put on ‘Angarkha’ and al¬ 
ways wore trousers of wide sleeves. He preferred to wear 
yellow velvet slippers. He never missed his slender stick 
with a white handkerchief which he used to ca^ry when 
abroad. > 
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Anis' Maiden Recitation in Public. 

When Anis came to Lucknow, the cultural and artistic 
passion in the public was at its zenith. Shaikh Imam Bux 
Nasikh and Khwaja Haider Ali Atish in poetic symposiums 
delighted the eager public with their lyrical melodies. Their 
soft verses stimulated romantic sentiments and amorous 
emotions. The voluptuous tendencies that ruled the rich 
and inflamed the poor were nourished and advertised through 
these numerous symposiums, where the cultured came to lis¬ 
ten and the vulgar came to get the thrill and sensation. 
But through them the general level of intelligence was raised 
above the normal, and the poets strove to win public appro¬ 
bation after careful preparation for these events. The public 
taste created the poets and the poets when they exhibited tal¬ 
ents were held in high esteem by the surfeited public. 
Those who noticed the extravagant delight of the public in 
sensuous rhymes with dismay, became disgusted and sought 
refuge in composing elegies. This righteous school had two 
stalwart protoganists when Anis came to conquer and domi¬ 
nate. One was his own father, and the other his rival Mir 
Zamir the inventor of the new line in elegy. These two at¬ 
tracted the public attention and enthusiastic admirers. The 
Shiaism was the religion of the state and the king himself 
extended patronage to them. 

It was not only prudent, but mor e respectable to be 
popular elegy-writer than a mere ballad-monger. Handsome 
gifts were usually given by the noblemen and sovereigns to 
elegy writers, and they moved and lived a life of semi-holiness 
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and exclusively wrote elegies and eschewed other forms 
of poetry as a mark of distinction. When they got on 
the pulpit, public esteem made them believe themselves to 
be religious ministers. Their function was to put the real 
purpose of the tragedy of Karbala prominently before the 
audience and narrate the epic performance of the partici¬ 
pants in easily comprehensible and polished language. The 
devices adopted by them to win attention, to stir emotions 
and to sustain and prolong interest were dramatic and rheto¬ 
rical. Mere bald recitation of the oft-told tales had no chance 
except to meet with ridicule. But the same tale had to 
be told and retold to satisfy the public which was dying to 
learn it again and again out of love for the martyr of Kar¬ 
bala. This incessant demand for repetition was the real 
cause of compelling the poets to exert their ingenuity to in¬ 
vent new forms, and enchanting embellishments without 
introducing fiction into the history and without twisting 
the facts for the sake of novelty. The Mersia-writers had 
no poetic licence. They had to succeed after rigid adherence 
to truth and yet contrived to give the subject a freshness 
of their own. It was and is a grievous sin to innovate in, 
and add for the sake of poetic fancy to the hallowed events- 
of the tragedy. 

Anis had no chance except if he excelled his own fa¬ 
ther and his ingenious rival. The affectionate father fore¬ 
saw the destiny of his son and prepared him for the public 
entry. Once when he was reciting in a gathering, after 
conclusion he asked his son to give his demonstration. The 
young Anis began, and his powerful sonorous voice, his 
most winning posture and the grave and vivacious style 
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of his rich composition with a singularly piercing tragic turn 
kept the audience spell-bound. The maiden attempt proved 
an unqualified success. The martial bearing with which he 
tried to act the epic portion created a sensation. Here 
dialogue, the armed conflict, the direct form of nar¬ 
ration brought elegy out of its morbid form, and bore 
a close affinity with drama, and the method of reci¬ 
tation which Anis invented through the aid of most sug¬ 
gestive gestures completed the resemblance. There was a 
new vigour in his writing. The young artist captured the 
imagination and admiration of the most fastidious critics 
and such critics in the palmy days of Lucknow existed 
in no inconsiderable number. Even the man in the street 
through constant association had imbibed a taste for good 
verse, good music and an artistic performance. There was 
a regular school of artists who in dancing were giving inter¬ 
pretation of songs through most astonishing feats of ges¬ 
tures. These gesticulations were so expressive and sugges¬ 
tive that motion pictures of the various songs and melodies 
were brought before the eager audience with sublime accu¬ 
racy and thrilling perfection. A slight turn of the eyeballs, 
a little winking of the eyelids, a faint arching of the brows, 
a tremulous smile and a host of other bodily distortions ex¬ 
pressed joy, sorrow, anger, love and despair. Anis knew the 
taste and requirements of his age and was ready to serve 
it. He wrote with dramatic fervour and recited what he 
wrote with faultless perfection of an actor, through most 
appropriate gestures. Simultaneously with this popular artist 
came upon the scene Mirza Dabir, and the contentious spi¬ 
rt of the age bolstered up his claims in order to tax Anis 
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to the utmost to get the best out of him through their ri¬ 
valry. Anyhow the contest engineered bore the expect¬ 
ed results. The shrewd Lucknow public fanned the contro¬ 
versy and enjoyed the flame. The admiring public was soon 
divided into two schools—Anisiye and Dabiriye—and from 
admiration the rival groups came to adoration of their idols. 
What one wrote the other tried to excel it. 

King Invites the Rivals. 

Nawab Miftahuddowla one of the nobles of Oudh re¬ 
quested His Majesty to summon both of them give a 
consecutive recitation of their immortal elegies. These gen¬ 
tlemen seldom met together. His Majesty agreed and issu¬ 
ed orders accordingly. Mirza came first and when the gatner 
ing was . complete Anis was specially sent for, as he had 
delayed his arrival purposely. The moment he came the 
audience rose to a man to greet his entry. Mirza Dab'r began 
first, and read a quatrain in eulogy of Wajid Ali Shah which 
was bound to be received with applause by the audience. 
Anis followed him and recited a quatrain in praise of Ali 
instead, and began a ‘ Salam ’ thus : 

‘(Why) should I praise others when I am devoted in 
eulogising the mighty one (Ali) 

I am not ready to lose my graces when I am like Solo¬ 
mon myself.’ 

These lines bitterly disagree with the feudal role of the 
poetry. Mirza had no business to play the sycophant while 
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on the pulpit where he was just to speak highly of those 
alone whom the kings adored. They also show the high 
ideal of poetic mission which Anis held, and impliedly chid 
his rival for lowering the dignity of the art by making it 
a vehicle of buffoonery. The king condescended to offer his 
compliments and Anis left the royal presence after fare¬ 
well greetings. 


Azimabad. 

Anis was invited in all the important cities of India and 
centres of culture. At Azimabad he was much admired in a 
Majlis which was a record gathering of literary men, noblemen 
and devout personages from far and near. 

Anis in Hyderabad. 

At Hyderabad he was invited by Nawab Tahawar Jung 
at the instance of Sir Salar Jung Turab Ali Khan. Here 
also a huge concourse of people came to listen to his mar¬ 
vellous idyll. At Hyderabad Sir Asman Jah stipulated that 
if Anis agreed to recite his Marsia with the Hyderabad Pug- 
ri in place of his cap he would offer him five thousand 
rupees. Anis hated liveries and declined the offer. 

Shamshul Ulema Professor Zakaullah of the Arabic 
College Allahabad, mentioned that when Anis came to Alla¬ 
habad a huge crowd consisting of learned men and literary 
critics of all kinds and of various sects gathered together to 
listen to him. ‘It is impossible’ continued the Shamshul 
Ulema, ‘ to convey in words the most eloquent and graceful 
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address of Anis and the lofty quality of his verse. Anis had 
grown old, yet his delivery had the warmth and vigour of 
youth, and it seemed as if an old witch sat casting spell 
on little boys, and created whatever emotions she wished in 
their hearts, made them cry and laugh at her whim. I 
witnessed this performance for nearly two hours while stand¬ 
ing. I was soaked throughout with perspiration, and through 
constant standing my legs became numb, but till I listened 
and saw the face of Anis I did not feel my condition.’ 

Anis and His Work. 

Samshul Ulema Maulhna Azad says : Mir Anis wrote 
not less than ten thousand elegies, besides innumerable 
Salams, Rubaiys were on the tip of his tongue. 

There are only a few epic portions in the famous 
Sikandar Nama which have evoked universal acclamation, 
these are the descriptions of the battle of Zangbar, of the 
battle of Darias and’ the battle of Pur and Faghfoor, and 
there are equally few instances of introductory verses and 
accounts of jubilant and festive occasions. In the Shah Nama 
there are only sixty thousand couplets the product of the 
life-long labour of Firdausi. Anis produced volumes of poetry 
embodying new thoughts characterised by a fresh warmth 
and vigour, in virgin regions of imagination, through his 
own invention and ingenuity. There was a particular topic 
with which he dealt with, but repeatedly wrote about the 
same and every time imported fresh poetic zeal and artistic 
wealth into it. This he did in thousand new ways. In every 
elegy the prologue was new, the opening scene was dif- 
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ferent, the epic narration was done in a distinctly diverse 
style. There were novel forms introduced everywhere in all 
its different constituent parts. The description of sword was 
repeatedly done in a new way, so a horse, a spear and the 
advent of the warriors and martial account of the encounter 
were invested in every attempt with fresh colours of bound¬ 
less versatility. 

The morning scenes are simply divine, the night and 
its gradual ending, the dawn and its first flush on the hori¬ 
zon, the rising of the sun, the pleasant pastoral scenes of 
the wilderness and meadows are all there in numberless dif¬ 
ferent shapes. 

The dismal approach of evening after a disastrous day 
and the mournful darkness of the dreaded nightfall, and 
the moonlight and stars have been put and described with 
astonishing skill and novelty. 

Shamshul Ulema Maulana Hali and Anis. 

Panegyrics are written for the living one, and elegies 
are meant to extol the virtues of the dead. The ancient 
Arabic elegies gave true accounts and facts that helped to 
form a short, biographical sketch of the admired persons. 

Our poets discovered fresh approach in elegy and im¬ 
proved this form of versification considerably. Elegies are 
popularly meant for Husain the Chief of the Martyrs. In 
India we set out writing elegies on ancient models—the 
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mention of the departed and expression of our grief on his 
death. The early elegiac compositions ended in nearly 20 or 
30 stanzas and confined themselves to lamentation of the 
bereaved and their mournful sentiments. 

But to the ever increasing demand of elegies on the 
above mentioned topic, the subsequent writers were compel¬ 
led to introduce poetic innovations (to beguile) the public 
and relieve the monotony. Though it did not add materially 
to the real topic, it certainly widened the scope of our 
poetic adventure. Instead of simply consisting of sorrow¬ 
ful mortuary notes, the new urge introduced epic matter and 
martial utterance of antagonists and cheerful and gloomy 
natural scenes full of poetic glamour. Mir Zamir was the 
real originator of this new form in elegy. Anis who belong¬ 
ed to a family of poets carried the invention to undisputed 
perfection and artistic climax. The Urdu poetry was lead¬ 
ing a moribund existence. Anis stirred it with a magic wand 
and it vibrated with a new life of pathos, melody and epic energy 
hitherto unknown. He discovered numerous new lines in 
narrative poetry. He expressed himself in thousand different 
ways on a single historical event, and on all its connected 
incidents and details and opened new avenues for imagina¬ 
tion. That form of the language which was never employed 
by the poets was used in every day intercourse ‘ by its proto- 
ganists alone, was used by Anis for poetic purposes. The 
moral excellence of his writings cannot be found even in 
Persian and Arabic poems. His elegies reflect the virtues of 
valour, generosity, piety and justice of Husain in a most 
fascinating and lucid style. ' 
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Shamshul Ulema Molvi Imdad Imam Asr of Patna on Anis. 

The current Urdu poetry bears a great similarity with, 
the Persian poetry. The reason of this is that the Urdu 
poets try to copy Persian models and derive their inspiration 
from that source. Really the Urdu poetry ought to have adop¬ 
ted the trend and temper of our own country’s poetry in Sans' 
krit. This would have greatly widened its scope, but unfortu¬ 
nately the Urdu poets did not know Sanskrit and so they strayed 
away. As the Persian language was generally known to them 
they preferred to follow it in verse. Had our poets learnt 
Sanskrit and copied its poetic spirit, Urdu would have become 
immensely rich in the field of poetry. Drama which is 
unknown in the Persian language would have become one 
of its assets through Sanskrit and its introduction in Urdu 
would have been a cause of giving Urdu language a 
great artistic eminence. Arabic and Persian literatures have 
nothing like the Sanskrit dramas. 

If you omit Anis, Urdu poetry lags far behind its 

Persian counterpart. It is due to him alone that Urdu 

poetry excels Greek, Latin and English poetry. Indeed epic 

verses of Anis are the most worderful specimens of that 

art. His contribution in this branch of poetry is simply 

incomparable with other poets and except in the works of 

Volmiki, Viyas and Firdosi you can not find its parallel else¬ 
where. 


Allama Shibli and Anis. 

The Arabic poetry in its infancy begins with elegiacs. 
When it became subsequently a means of livelihood, it gra- 
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dually ceased to take interest in elegies, as eulogies were 
more paying. This turning point in inclination of the poets 
coincided with the happening of the tragedy of Karbala. If 
the original zeal for elegbs had survived, it would have been 
a ^source of most exuberant effusions which would have 
kindled huge conflagration in the world, through their vitriolic 
medium. But the adverse circumstances in the regimes 
of Ummayides and Abbasides strangled the urge. The 
Persian poetry relied on dignity of expression and hyperbolic 
laudation, therefore the real poetic sentiments were neglected.' 
Firdausi wrote a few lines on behalf of the mother on the 
demise of her son Suhrab. These lines will indicate the 
Persian trend in the line of elegies : 
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A little after this period after the death of Sultan- 
Mahmood, Furrukhi wrote an elegy which consisted of eleven 
couplets. After it there was no contribution for a long 
time to come. There are two notable additions in that line 
by Shaikh Sadi, and Amir Khusro but as lyrical poetry was 
the passion of the day, they failed to attract the attention 
of the sensual, romantic and degenerate people of that age. 
In the sober reigns of Safavis and Tamurdies, Muhtashim 

4 

Kashi wrote an elegy in the sixains which still remains 
a master-piece of unsurpassed grandeur. But as the eulogies 
and superlaudatory poems monopolised the interest, incli- 
nation and taste throughout the country, this too could not 
draw the admiring neophytes and remained unnoticed. 

At: 11 
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Tamil, Amli, Ghazali, Meli, Salim and Kalim the poets of the 
subsequent epoch tried their wit in every line of verification 
except elegiacs. Qudsi wrote an elegy on the demise of his 
young son, but did not write even two lines for Husain—the 
darling of the Prophet of Islam. Zahuri wrote elegies. But the 
production was not voluntary ; it was a command perfor 
mance to please Adil Shah. Muqbil was the pioneer in 
Iran of elegies. His example produced host of enthusiasts 
in this line and new poetic forms were also attempted and 
became in vogue like Nauha and Peshkhani, etc. 

The Urdu poetry was born in Delhi, but elegies were 
ignored. Mir Taqi did attempt but did not concentrate on it. 
The elegies were then written in quatrains. Sauda intro¬ 
duced the Musaddas form. Mir Zahik (the ancestor of Anis) 
and Mir Hasan (grand-father of Anis) also wrote elegies 
but they are not extant. The modern form was the 
invention of Mir Zamir (the teacher and guide of Dabir). 
The Mersias were sung in chorous, before the introduction 
of this form of recitation from the pulpit. Probably the 
first man wno recited his elegy from the pulpit was Mir Zamir. 

Mir Zamir’s elegies contain abundant similes and new 
metophors, scenes and landscapes and agreeable hyperbolic 
flights and images. All ' these features in his poems are 
faint, feeble, lack-lustre and halting. Anis and Dabir 
imported glowing colours, warmth, spirit and vigour and made 
these features more prominent and artistically complete. 

Mir Anis lived for 72 years and his early verses are 
full of literary faults, in vogue and out of date vocabulary, 
but gradually he himself dropped their use and adopted his 
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own inimitable simplicity and faultlessly exact style of 
grace. It is mostly due to Anis that uncouth words and 


expression lost their grace and sense which they had in his 
days. Anis takes particular care on the salient rules and 


minute details of rhetorics. He has bestowed special 
artistic attention in giving the description of a child, a 


youth and an aged man, a lady and a maid, of the spiritual 
leaders, their relatives and friends and followers, and of their 
antagonists. He has exhausted the profound art of rhetoric in 
using its every device with perfection. The most pleasing 
effect of his similes and metaphors adds glamour to his 
artistic finesse. He has depicted scenes, landscapes and 
emotions with rare skill and intensity. The coherence, 
arrangement and logical sequence of his narrative is ideal 


and rare in the Urdu literature. Nowhere he allows his 
verse to sink into plebeian style. 


Majaz, Tashbih, Istiyara and Tamsil. 

Similes, metaphors, analogies, images and examples are 
vital embellishments that adorn a literary composition. The 
magic lies in them. Even an ignoramus when he speaks 
with zeal or when he is swayed by emotions unconsciously uses 
similes and metaphors to give vent to his ideas. When he 
is angry he addresses his opponents thus : “ I will crush 
you down and tear you to pieces.” When gloomy he 
interjects: “Oh my chest is splitting or ‘ my heart is full 
of scars ’ and ‘my heart is bored through and through.” 
These sententious and spontaneous expressions rely on 
metaphors for their effectiveness and vigour. The chief 

beauty of verse is inherent in appropriate and occasional use 
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of elegant similes and cogent metaphors. But the secret of 
their successful employment lies in their directness and 
naturalness.- When deliberate attempt is made to strain the 
imagination and extract similitude from far-fetched and 
absolutely alien objects the effect is destroyed. The Urdu 
poetry is full of fetish used as devices to increase pomp and 
majesty of the verse but they tend to debase the real 
charms of poetry. The similes and metaphots also have- 
suffered frofo that love of extravagance and literary 
impropriety, and the artists through the corruption of their 
taste deem these foibles to be the necessary virtues of 
genuine poetry. Similes, metaphors and similitudes are the 
various forms of one and the same thing. ‘ Zaid is a lion’: th's 
is similitude. ‘Zaid is like a lion’: this is a simile. ‘The lion 
is coming’. When it means that Zaid is coming it becomes a 
metaphor. The essential element in all these instances 
is the similarity that is variously mentioned and expressed. 
They all denote that Zaid in courage and bearing is like a 
lion. In a simile we admit that Zaid is a man yet we main¬ 
tain that he is courageous as a lion. But in a metaphor we 
just take him to be a lion. He is not a man but a lion is the 
purpose of the metaphor and the man is nowhere mentioned 
to denote the reality of the object compared. The metaphor 
reaches its climax when we mention the attributes also of 
the object with which we seek the comparison. Anis says 

about Abbas the valiant brother of Husain : 

♦ 

11 O’ 

‘The roaring lion came out of the terrain. The roaring 
is an attribute of a lion,’ 
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The metaphor gains in effectiveness and grace, when 
the object of comparison is not mentioned at all but only its 
attributes are simply mentioned and imagination is left 
alone to trace the object through the hints. 

Why Similes are Interesting? 

Man is always pleased to draw on his imagination 
and to exert it to enjoy its outcome. If an ugly person is 
before us we do not like him, but if his faithful portrait is 
put before us we are amused. Greater the fidelity of the 
picture with the original, greater is astonishment and 
the pleasure that we get out of it. As similes are also 
pictures so they naturally give us amusement and pleasant 
surprise through their aptness and image-making qua¬ 
lities. Similes are either simple or compound. Simple 
similes and metaphors have ceased to create interest as 
every object conceivable has already been utilised by the 
poets and unless new objects are brought into existence 
new simple similes are not available. Of course compound 
similes and metaphors can give scope for invention and fresh 
poetic ingenuity. 

Anis—his Similes and Metaphors. 

The Arabic poetry scrupulously adhered to natural 
standard in the selection of similes and metaphors. But 
gradually as the Asiatic verse departed from natural limits 
and roamed at large in fantastic regions of imagination 
it ceased to rely on nature for the purposes of similes and 
metaphors and lost sight of the elementary principle in their 
choice that they must be capable enough to bring before 
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our eyes the object which the poet wants through their aid 
to visualise. The work of Anis abounds with exact similes 
and telling metaphors, and it is impossiole to find such 
faultless choice elsewhere in Urdu. The similes and metaphors 
of Anis can be classified under the following heads 

(1) Most of his metaphors and similes are compound. 

(2) Most of them are easily comprehensible and 
swiftly divert our imagination towards the ob¬ 
ject of comparison. 

(3) The masters of rhetorics hold that similes and 
metaphors are intended to disclose the beauty, 
grandeur or insignificance and baseness or awful¬ 
ness and majesty of the objects under discussion. 

Anis reveals a perfect mastery in the technique of 
using similes and metaphors. 

When spears were hurled at Abbas from all the four 
corners he describes the incident thus 
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He was so surrounded by defiant spears as if rays 
were radiating out of the sun.’ 


As the helpless sight of being surrounded by attacking 
foes was derogatory to the dignity of the hero, his manner of 
description has heightened his glory. Again when Abbas 
lost his arms, and caught hold of the water-bag in his teeth 
the description is equally in keeping with his martial 

grandeur 
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‘The water-bag was like the prey in the jaws of a lion.’ 

When the ladies of the holy family were made captives 
they were tied down with a single rope, he says :— 

‘A single rope which went round twelve necks, like 
the thread that keeps together a bouquet of flowers.’ 
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‘O what a rush on the son of Husain as if moths 
were falling on a flame.’ 
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‘The chain-mail on the ruffian seemed as if a mad ele 
phant was caught into an iron net.’ 
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‘The tyrant on the horse looked like a giant on a hill.’ 
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‘The enormous chest looked like the closed doors of the 
fortress of Khyber 

The stomach of the vagabond was like a burning oven.’ 
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‘In the heat of anger the monster was belching out 
vapours like an oven.’ 
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‘The souls left the bodies as if people run 
panic from ttfeir houses in an earthquake.’ 


away in 
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‘The plates of the soldiers the sword cut through 
clean while diving down, and came out of them 
again like a swimmer.’ 
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‘The spear of opponents struck each other like two 
serpents with their tongues shooting out.’ 

‘The spear points of the opponent sused to meet each 
other like the flames of two burning candles.’ 
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‘The valiant soldier got offended when he was sum¬ 
moned by Amar as if an infuriated lion was challeng¬ 
ed.’ 
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‘He got the strokes of the sword on his shield with an 
ease and dexterity as a mighty man just stops a 
flower thrown towards him.’ 
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‘In autumn the leaves of trees looked like the pale 
faces of the tubercular patients.’ 




‘See the wonderous spring 
verdure flourishes on flowers.’ 


when the green 


Anis is describing in the above line the appearance of 
sign of manhood on the rosy face of a very handsome youth. 
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'How the stream flows like glistening body of a serpent. 
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'The spear rod was flung away and fell on the ground 
with a force . ' 

Like a shooting meteor from the sky.’ 
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'The beautiful pink colour of the body of the hero mani¬ 
fested through his chain mail, as if a net was spread 
out on a garden full of roses.’ 
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‘The horse (in swiftness and agility) was floating in the 
air like the famous carpet of Solomon.’ 


‘The eyes of the valiant hero looked like a lion sitting 
with his paws in the front.’ 
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‘The spear-points were severed by the sword 

They said the candle head was trimmed with a scissors.’ 

Prof. Syed Masood Husain Adib and Anis. 

Anis is a master poet. He can express in words the 
most refined sentiments and most delicate fancy. His words 
suit his ideas, their sound and phonetic qualities and their 
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grammatical sense and thier literary associations fulfil his 
purpose and the self-same thoughts and emotions are stirred in 
the audience which the poet intended to create and agitate. 
He can express himself on a single topic in a variety of 
ways. He can be prolix and brief as he likes. He commands 
a rich vocabulary never before possessed by any other poet. 
The multifarious variations in expression do not distort the im¬ 
ages and events and they keep their natural shapes and forms, 
and the grace and vigour of the verse do not suffer from the 
repetitions. This is a virtue which no other poet can claim. 
The effect and reactions produced are the deliberate outcome 
of his purpose and plan. This is also a distinguishing feature 
of his matchless genius. 

In narrative poetry Anis has got a unique success. Anis 
is thoroughly conscious of the subtle difference between 
authentic historical narrative and poetic narration. If you 
know all the attendant circumstances connected with an 
event and versify them, it requires really no semblance of 
poetic art, but on the contrary if you know the bare happening 
of an event and fill up the lacuna due to the absence of 
knowledge of the small incidental details, through the use 
of imagination in order to complete the picture, it certainly 
requires the aid of poetic talent. It is essential that sup¬ 
plemental facts should be so artistically woven into the tex¬ 
ture of the story, that they might seem to be the outcome 
of the natural sequence of the dominant theme, and not an 
extraneous addition by the poet. The poet invents causes 
and assigns logical effects in order to create natural impres¬ 
sions. This is a difficult achievement but Anis has extraordi¬ 
nary gift for it. 
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There are certain most suggestive features in every 
event, though it is surrounded by a host of minor details. 
These features when mentioned divert our attention at 
once to the main event and excite the imagination to 
visualise it thoroughly. Anis always picks up such hints and 
through their aid gives a general notion of the occurrence 
which is more interesting and vivid than a comprehensive 
mention of the same with all its appurtenant details. 

In giving the picturesque account of a natural scene 
or a landscape, every care is taken to give the image all 
the natural grace, colours and charms of the model and to 
enhance their fascination and appeal through poetic art¬ 
istry. Anis has a great command in expressing emotions. 
Between the paroxysm of happiness and melancholy, anger 
and love there lie infinite emotional stages. The expression 
of just the same amount of emotion that is naturally expected 
to be found at a particular stage and no more and no less is 
highly creditable to the sense of propriety in Anis. 

Anis has exhibited uncommon skill in the description 
of the character of Husain. He has combined angelic quali¬ 
ties with mortal virtues and has created a most superb 
man in Imam Husain. 

Anis has introduced Indian characteristics and cultural 
peculiarities into an Arabic story and has so admirably mingled 
two distinct features of human civilisation without creating any 
incongruity for his Indian audience that his narration becomes 
easily understandable to us. Because of this the chief cha¬ 
racters in his tragedies universally charm and capture our 
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sympathies, respect and admiration. We straightaway 
acknowledge them to be the models of human excellence 
and become eager to imitate them. 

As a moralist Anis holds a very high rank amon¬ 
gst the poets of the world. His writings throb with high 
moral ardour. The moral excellence taught by him through 
his verse can be hardly available in any book on ethics. 
The most exalted virtues and humane propensities that he 
puts before us get added charm and appeal when he 
places them in contradistinction with the models of human 
depravity. While describing a noble personage he never 
omits to mention the frailties that are inherent in human 
nature. He sometimes gives precepts and moralises 
though generally he seeks to convey his teachings 
through his most admirable characters. 

The dignity of his verse depends upon its moral ex¬ 
cellence, and his heroes ever say or do anything that detracts 

from their rectitude or lowers them. 

/ 

Simplicity, flow and vivacity are the most notable 
features of his verse. 

Dialogues lose their natural trend in verse. But 
Anis has adopted such a simple form that though his dialogues 
are in verse yet they retain all their natural flavour, direct¬ 
ness, spontaneity and pertness. 

It is difficult to create in writing the real spirit of 
spoken words. But Anis succeeds where others fail. 

Clarity, coherence and logical sequence in his narratives 
are the obvious traits of his composition. When he finishes a 
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topic, and begins a fresh one, or embarks upon a new venture 
the transition is not noticeable and the link is not discernible. 
(Here I want to quote Addison while he closely examines the 
merits of Virgil and expresses the same opinion about him 
as the learned professor does about Anis in the above lines). 

“ And if there be so much art in the choice of fit pre¬ 
cepts, there is much more required in the treating of them ; 
that they may fall in after each other by a natural, unforced 
method, and show themselves in the best and most advanta¬ 
geous light. They should be so finely wrought tegether in 
the same piece, that no course seam may discover where they 
join, as in a curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls 
away by such just degrees and another rises so insensibly, 
that we see the variety, without being able to distinguish 
the total vanishing of the one from the first appearance of 
the other. 

“Norisit sufficient to range and dispose this body of 
precepts into a clear and easy method, unless they are deli¬ 
vered to us in the most pleasing and agreeable manner; for 
there are several ways of conveying the same truth to the 
mind of man ; and to choose the pleasantest of these ways, 
is that which chiefly distinguishes poetry from prose.” 

Addison on Virgil’s Georgies. 

Professor Masood continues :— 

The most remarkable feature of the verse of Anis is 
his moderation and sense of proportion. He does not use a 
ponderous phrase or a pompous word to express a simple fact. 
He in expressing emotions does not either exaggerate its 
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intensity or mitigate its natural exhibition. But the expres¬ 
sion just suitsthe context. He is not vulgarly boisterous but 
is always gentlemanly and moderate in his sentimental effu¬ 
sions. 

Anis as an Epic Writer. 

Anis gives a delightful description of warfare. His nar¬ 
ration is so realistic that it helps to bring to our mind the 
actual battlefield, with all its horrors. In this connection he 
concentrates on the detailed mention of the use of spear, 
and the proficiency in archery and fencing and horse¬ 
manship. The war harangues of the adversaries, their proud 
assertions and their actual encounter, are all so vividly des¬ 
cribed that the accounts become highly exciting and most 
effectively gripping. 

Anis and Dabir. 

Those who compare Anis with Dabir just seek similar 
lines of both and come to their conclusion one way or the 
other. Some hold Dabir to be superior to Anis. The chief 
cause of this honest mistake lies in their ignorance of the 
technique of parallelism. If you go to Agra you will find 
heaps of miniature replicas of the grand Taj lying for sale in 
the bins on -the road. They are true copies of the famous 
mausoleum and you will find that the artist has tried to repro¬ 
duce every thing in them. The slender minarets, the gorgeous 
dome and the enchanting ornamental devices are all there. 
Though they are true copies yet they lack the life, the tone, 
the dignity and the decorum that invest the superb model. 
They are just playthings and can never claim the aura that 
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hangs over that masterpiece. You will realise that the pieces 
of stone used in the model breathe and are alive. We feel as 
if we are face to face with something that is at once living, 
grand and extraordinary. Dabir is just like a faithful little 
copy of Anis. If you read him you will find that after every 
five lines while describing a beauty there is a line which is a 
caricature. He could not help it just as a novice, in painting 
cannot. He is laborious, pompous and yet he is deadly in 
earnest. Dabir fails in his appreciation of beauty. The beauty 
lies in truthful reproduction even of ugliness. Anis knows the 
secret and keeps close contact with truth and never tries to 
spoil the effect by flying in the face of Nature. Dabir when 
he is unable to reach his object through simplicity hides his 
failure with a show of learning. This is why he uses words too 
weighty and ponderous to express very simple ideas. There 
are lines in his work that are really beautiful but the general 
impression of his work on its readers is neither good, nor 

bad. 

There are pseudo-critics whom God has given no sense of 
beauty and no literary discernment. They miss charm in Anis, 
but such brutes are far better than those who try to compare 
him with any mortal and find him inferior. The beasts do not 
smell the roses they just eat them up. He is beyond compari¬ 
son. No poet in the world can claim his artistic perfection, 
his faultless choice of words and and his thorough fidelity to 

Nature. 

Now I give the account of Shakespeare's career from one 
of his own countrymen Sidney Lee to avoid prejudice and 

partiality:— ' .,4^ 
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SHAKESPEARE & HIS FAMILY. 

Shakespeare’s father, John Shakespeare, was a dealer in 
agricultural produce at Stratford-on-Avon, a prosperous country 
town in the heart of England. John Shakespeare was himself 
son of a small farmer residing in the neighbouring Warwick¬ 
shire village of Snitterfield. The family was of yeoman stock. 
Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden, was also daughter of a 
local farmer, who enjoyed somewhat greater wealth and social 
standing than the poet’s father and his kindred. William 
Shakespeare, the eldest child that survived infancy, was bap¬ 
tized in the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon on 26th April 
1564, and the entry may still be read there in the parish 

registers. 

Education. 

The more closely one studies Shakespeare’s career, the 
plainer it becomes that his experiences and fortunes were very 
similar to those of many who came in adult years to follow in 
his day his own profession. Sprung from yeoman stock, of a 
family moderately supplied with the world’s needs, he had the 
normal opportunities of education which the Grammar School 
of the town of his birth could supply. Elizabethan Grammar 
Schools gave boys of humble birth a sound literary education. 
Latin was the chief subject of their study. The boys talked 
Latin with their master in simple dialogue ; they translated it 
into English ; they wrote compositions in it. A boy with a 
native bent for literature was certain to have his interest 
stimulated if he went to an Elizabethan Grammar School, and 
mastered the Latin curriculum. Few of Shakespeare s school¬ 
fellows at Stratford, whatever their adult fortunes, lost in later 
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life familiarity with the Latin which they had acquired at 
school, P riends and neighbours of Shakespeare at Stratford, 
who were educated with him at the Grammar School and pass¬ 
ed their days as grocers or butchers in the town were in the 
habit of corresponding with one another in copious and fluent 
Latin. 

The Training of Literary Contemporaries. 

Of Shakespeare’s great literary contemporaries few began 
life in a higher social position or with better opportunities of 
education than he. Marlowe, who was the first writer of 
literary blank verse in England, and was Shakespeare’s tutor 
in artistic tragedy, was son ef a shoe-maker, and was educated 
at the King’s Grammar School of Canterbury. Spenser, the 
poet of the Farie Queene, was son of an impecunious London 
tailor, and began writing poetry after passing through the 
Merchant Taylors’ School. These schools were of the same 
type as the school of Stratford-on-Avon ; they provided an 
identical course of study. 

His Self-Training. 

While Shakespeare was a schoolboy, his father was a 
prosperous tradesman, holding the highest civic office in the 
little town of Stratford. Unfortunately, when the eldest son 
William was little more than fourteen, the father fell into 
pecuniary embarrassment, and the boy was withdrawn from 
school before his course of study was complete. He was dep¬ 
rived of the opportunity of continuing his education at a 
university ; his further studies he had to pursue unaided. 
Nothing peculiar to his experience is to be detected in the fact 
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that his pursuit of knowledge went steadily forward after he 
left school. Many men of the day, whose education suffered 
similar abbreviation, became not merely men of wide reading, 
but men of immense learning. Ben Jonson, whose erudition 
in the Latin and Greek classics has for range and insight very 
rarely been equalled in England, was, according to his own 
account, taken from school and put as a lad to the trade of 
bricklaying—the least literary of all trades. Sir Walter Ralegh 
had a very irregular training in youth ; he left Oxford soon 
after joining the university, without submitting to regular 
discipline there , yet, after a career of great activity in all 
departments of human effort, he wrote his History of the 
World, a formidable compendium of learned and recondite 
research. Other great writers of the day owed little or nothing 
to academic teaching ; their wide reading was the fruit of a 
natural taste ; it was under no teacher’s control ; it was carried 
forward at the same time as they engaged in other employ¬ 
ment. Shakespeare, owing to his interrupted education, was 
never a trained scholar ; he had defects of knowledge which 
were impossible in a trained scholar, but he was clearly an 
omnivorous reader from youth till the end of his days ; he was 

a widei reader than most of those who owed deeper debts to 
schools or colleges. 


Experiences of Youth. 

Shakespeare’s father intended that he should assist him 

in his own multifarious business of glover, butcher, and the 
rest. But this occupation was uncongenial to the young man, 
and he successfully escaped from it. He developed early. At 
eighteen he married hastily, to the not unnatural annoyance of 
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his parents. Very soon afterwards his genius taught him that 
he required a larger scope for its development than the narrow 
associations of a domestic hearth in a little country town could 
afford him. At twenty-two, like hundreds of other young 
Englishmen of ability, of ambition, and of high spirits, he set 
his face towards the capital city of the country, towards 
London, where he found his goal. 

The Infant Drama. 

The drama was in its infancy. The first theatre built in 
England was not a dozen years old when Shakespeare arrived 
in the metropolis. The theatre was a new institution in the 
social life of Shakespeare’s youth. English drama was an in¬ 
novation ; it was one ef the latest fruits of the Renaissance in 
England, of the commingling of the new study of classical 
drama with the new expansion of intellectual power and out¬ 
look. A love of mimicry is inherent in men, and the Middle 
Ages gratified it by their Miracle Plays, which developed into 
Moralities, and Interludes. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century Latin and Greek plays were crudely imitated in 
English. But of poetic, literary, romantic, intellectual drama, 
England knew practically nothing until Shakespeare was of 
age. The land was just discovered, and its exploration was 
awaiting^a leader of men, a master mind. 

His Association with the Theatre. 

There is nothing difficult or inexplicable in Shakespeare’s 
association with the theatre. It should always be borne in 
mind that his'conscious aims and ambitions were tho^e of other 
men of literary aspirations in this stirring epoch. The dif- 
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ference between the results of his endeavours and those of his 
fellows was due to the magic and involuntary working of 
genius, which, since the birth of time, has exercised as large a 
charter as the wind, to blow on whom it pleases. Speculation 
or debate as to why genius bestowed its fullest inspiration on 
Shakespeare, this youth of Stratford-on-Avon, is as futile a 
speculation or debate about why he was born into the world 
with a head on his shoulders at all instead of, say, a block of 
stone. It is enough for prudent men and women to acknow¬ 
ledge the obvious fact that genius in an era of infinite 
intellectual energy endowed Shakespeare, the Stratford-on- 

A.very small acquaintance 
with the literary history of the world, and the manner in which 

genius habitually plays its part there, will show the folly of 
cherishing astonishment that Shakespeare, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, rather than one more nobly born, or more academically 
trained, should, in an age so rich in intellectual and poetic 
impulse, have been chosen for the glorious dignity. 

His Association with London. 

In London, Shakespeare’s work was mainly done. There 
his reputation and fortune were achieved. But his London 
career opened under many disadvantages. A young man of 
twenty-two, burdened with a wife and three children, he had 
left his home in his little native town about 1586 to seek his 
fortune in the great city. Without friends, and without money, 
he had, like many another stage-struck youth, set his heart on 
a two fold quest. He would become an actor in the metropolis, 
and would write the plays in which he should act. Fortune 
did not at first conspicuously favour him ; he sought and won 
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the menial office of call-boy in a London play-house, and was 
only after some delay promoted to humble duties on the stage 
itself. But no sooner had his foot touched the lowest rung of 
the theatrical ladder, than he felt intuitively that the topmost 
rung was within his reach. He tried his hand on the revision 
of an old play in the theatrical repertory, a play which was 
about to be revived. The manager was not slow to recognise 
the gift for dramatic writing. 

Shakespeare’s Early Plays. 

It was not probably till 1591, when he was twenty seven, 
that Shakespeare’s earliest original play, Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
was performed. It showed the hand of a beginner , it abound¬ 
ed in trivial witticisms. But above all there shone out clearly 
and unmistakably the dramatic and poetic fire, the humorous 
outlook on life, the insight into human feeling, which were to 
inspire Titanic achievements in the future. Soon after, he 
scaled the tragic heights of Romeo and Juliet, and he was 
rightly hailed as the prophet of a new world of art. Thence¬ 
forth he marched onward in triumph. 

The Earl of Southampton. 

Fashionable London society befriended the new birth of 
the theatre. Cultivated noblemen offered their patronage to 
promising actors and writers for the stage, and Shakespeare 
soon gained the ear of the young Earl of Southampton, one 
of the most accomplished and handsome of the Queen’s noble 
courtiers. The earl was said to spend nearly all his leisure at 

the playhouse every day. 
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It is not always borne in mind that Shakespeare gained 
soon after the earliest of his theatrical successes notable 
recognition from the highest in the land, from Queen Elizabeth, 
and her Court. It was probably at the suggestion of his 
enthusiastic patron, Lord Southampton, that, in the week 
preceding the Cnristmas of 1594, when Shakespeare was thirty, 
and he had just turned the corner of his career, the Lord 
Chamberlain, who controlled the entertainment of the Court, 
sent a stirring message to the theatre in Shoreditch, where 
Shakespeare was at work as playwright and actor. The young 
dramatist was ordered to present himself at Court for two days 
following Christmas, and to give his sovereign on each of the 
two evenings a taste of his quality. 

Shakespeare at Court. 

The invitation was of singular interest. It cannot have 
been Shakespeare’s promise as an actor that led to the royal 
summons. His histrionic fame did not progress at the same 
rate as his literary repute. He was never to win the laurels of 
a great actor. His most conspicuous triumph on the stage was 
achieved in middle life as the Ghost in his own Hamlet, and he 
ordinarily confirmed his efforts to old men of secondary rank. 
Ample compensation for his personal deficiencies as an actor 
was provided by the merits of his companions on his first visit 
to Court; he was to comejsupported by actors of the highest 
eminence in their generation. Directions were given that the 
greatest of the tragic actors of the day, Richard Burbage, and 
the greatest of the comic actors, William Kemp, were to bear 
the young actor-dramatist company. With neither of these 
was Shakespeare’s histrionic position then, or at any time. 
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comparable. For years they were the leaders of the acting 
profession. Shakespeare’s relations with Burbage and Kemp 
were close, both privately and professionally. Almost all 
Shakespeare’s great tragic characters were created on the 
stage by Burbage, who had lately roused London to enthusiasm 
by his stirring representation of Shakespeare’s Richard III, 
for the first time. As long as Kemp lived he conferred a like 
service on many of Shakespeare’s comic characters, and he had 
recently proved his worth as a Shakespearean comedian by his 
original rendering of the part of Peter, the Nurse’s graceless 
serving-man, in Romeo and Juliet. Thus powerfully supported, 
Shakespeare appeared for the first time in the royal presence- 
chamber in Greenwich Palace on the evening of St. Stephen’s 
Day (the Boxing-day of subsequent generations) in 1594. 

A Performance at Court in 1594. 

Extant documentary evidence of this visit of Shakespeare 
to Court may be seen in the manuscript account of the ‘ Trea¬ 
surer of the [royal] chamber ’ now in the Public Record Office 
in London. The document attests that Shakespeare and his 
two associates performed one ‘ Comedy or Interlude ’ on that 
night of Boxing-day in 1594, and gave another 4 Comedy or 
Interlude ’ on the next night but one (on Innocents’-day) ; 
that the Lord Chamberlain paid the three men for their 
services the sum of £13, 6s, 8d, and that the Queen added to 
the honornrium, as a personal proof of her satisfaction, the 
further sum of £6, 13s, 4d. The remuneration was thus £20 
in all. These were substantial sums in those days, when. the 
purchasing power of money was eight times as much as it is 
to-day, and the three actors’ reward would now be equivalent 
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to £160. Unhappily, the record does not go beyond the pay¬ 
ment of the money. What words of commendation or encour¬ 
agement Shakespeare received from his royal auditor are not 
handed down to us, nor do we know for certain what plays 
were performed on the great occasion. It is reasonable to 
infer that all the scenes came from Shakespeare’s repertory. 
Probably they were drawn-from Lore’s Labour's Lost, which 
was always popular in later years at Elizabeth’s Court, and 
from the The Comedy of Errors, in which the farcical confusions 
and horse-play were calculated to gratify the Queen’s robust 
taste. But nothing can be stated with absolute certainty 
except that on December 29, 1594, Shakespeare travelled up 
the River Thames from Greenwich to London with a heavier 
purse and a lighter heart than on his setting out. That the 
visit had in all ways been crowned with success there is ample 
indirect evidence. He and his work had fascinated his sove¬ 
reign, and many a time was she to seek delight again in the 
renderings of his plays, by himself and his fellow actors, at her 

palaces on the banks of the Thames during her remaining nine 
years of life. 

Shakespeare’s Gallantry. 

When a few months later, Shakespeare was penning his 
new play of A Midsummer Nights Dream, he could not forbear 
to make a passing obeisance of gallantry (in that vein for which 
the old spinster queen was always thirsting) to ‘a fair vestal thro¬ 
ned by the West,’ who passes her life ‘ in maiden meditation, 
fancy free.’ 

Continuance of Court Favour. 

The interest that Shakespeare’s work excited at the Court 
was continuous throughout his life, and helped to render his 
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position unassailable. When James 1, ascended the throne, no 
author was more frequently honoured by 4 command 1 perfor¬ 
mances of his plays in the presence of the sovereign. Then, 
as now, the playgoer’s appreciation was quickened by his 
knowledge that the play he was witnessing had been produced 
before the Court at Greenwich or Whitehall a few days earlier. 
Shakespeare’s publishers were not above advertising facts like 
these, as the title-pages of quarto editions published in his 
life-time sufficiently prove. ‘ The pleasant conceited comedy 
called Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ was advertised with the appended 
words, ‘as it was presented before her highness this as 

Christmas.’ 

Publishers’ Advertisements of the Fact. 

• A most pleasant and excellent conceited comedy of Sir 
John Falstaff and the Merry Wives of Windsor ’ was stated 
to have been * divers times acted both before her Majesty and 
elsewhere.’ The ineffably great play of King Lear was adver¬ 
tised with something like tradesmanlike effrontery ‘as it was 

played before the King’s Majesty at Whitehall on St. Stephen’s 
Night in the Christmas Holidays.’ 

The Favour of the Crowd. 

But the Court never stood alone in its admiration of 
Shakespeare’s work. Court and crowd never differed in their 
estimation of his dramatic power. There is no doubt that 
Shakespeare conspicuously caught the ear of the Elizabethan 
playgoers of all classes at a very early date in his career, and 
held it firmly for life. ‘ Those plays,’ wrote two of his pro¬ 
fessional associates of the reception of the whole series in the 
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playhouse during his lifetime, ‘ these plays have had their trial 

already, and stood out all appeals.’ Equally significant is Ben 
Jonson s apostrophe of Shakespeare as 

‘ The applause, delight, and wonder of our stage/ 

Popular Fallacy of Shakespeare’s Neglect. 

, . A c . harge has sometimes been brought against the Eliza¬ 
bethan playgoer of failing to recognise Shakespeare’s sovereign 
genius. That accusation should be reckoned among popular 
fallacies. was not merely the recognition of the fashionable, 

the critical the highly-educated, that Shakespeare personally 

received. It was by the voice of the half-educated populace 
whose heart and intellect were for once in the right, that he 
was acclaimed the greatest interpreter of human nature that 
literature had known, and, as subsequent experience has 
proved, was likely to know. There is evidence that throughout 
his lifetime and for a generation afterwards his plays drew 
crowds to pit, boxes, and gallery alike. It is true that he was 
one of a number of popular dramatists, many of whom had 
rare gifts, and all of whom glowed with a spark of the genuine 
literary fire. But Shakespeare was the sun in the firmament • 
when his light shone the fires of all contemporaries paled in 
the contemporary playgoer’s eye. Very forcible and very 
humorous was the portrayal of human frailty and eccentricity 
in the P la y s of Shakespeare’s contemporary, Ben Jonson. Ben 
Jonson, too, was a fine classical scholar, which Shakespeare, 
despite his general knowledge of Latin, was not. But when 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson both tried their hands at drama¬ 
tising episodes in Roman history, the Elizabethan public of all 
degrees of intelligence welcomed Shakespeare’s efforts with 
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belongs. All the differences discernible in Shakespeare's plays 
clearly prove the gradual but steady development of dramatic 
power and temper ; they separate with definiteness early from 
late work. The comedies of Shakespeare's younger days often 
trench upon the domains of farce ; those of his middle and later 
life approach the domain of tragedy. Tragedy in his hands 
markedly grew, as his years advanced, in subtlety and inten¬ 
sity. His tragic themes became more and more complex, and 
betrayed deeper and deeper knowledge of the workings of 
human passion. Finally the storm and stress tragedy yielded 
to the placid pathos of romance. All the evidence shows that, 
when his years of probation ended, he mastered in steady 
though rapid succession every degree and phase of excellence 
in the sphere of drama, from the phantasy of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream to the unmatchable humour of Falstaff, from 
the passionate tragedies of King Lear and Othello to the 
romantic pathos of Cymbeline and The Tempest. 

His Practical Handling of Affairs. 

Another side of Shakespeare’s character and biography 
deserves attention. He was not merely a great poet and 
dramatist, endowed with imagination without rival or parallel 
in human history ; he was a practical man of the world. His 
work proves that his unique intuition was not merely that of a 

man of imaginative genius, but that of a man who was deeply 
interested and well versed in the affairs of everyday life. 
With that practical sense, which commonly characterises the 
man of the world, Shakespeare economised his powers and 
spared his inventive energy, despite its abundance, wherever 
his purpose could be served by levying loans on the writings 
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of others. He rarely put himself to the pains of inventing a 
plot for his dramas ; he borrowed his fables from popular cur¬ 
rent literature, such as Holinshed’s Chronicles, North’s trans¬ 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives, widely read romances, or even plays 
that had already met with more or less success on the stage. 

It was not merely ‘ airy nothings ’ and ‘ forms of things un¬ 
known ’—the creatures of his imagination—that found in his 
dramas ‘ a local habitation and a name ; ’ he depended very 
often on the solid fruit of serious reading. By such a method 
he harboured his strength, at the same time as he deliberately 
increased his hold on popular taste. He diminished the risk 
of failure to satisfy the standard of public culture. Naturally 
he altered his borrowed plots as his sense of artistic fitness 
dictated, or refashioned them altogether. From rough ore he 
usually extracted pure gold, but there was business aptitude 
in his mode of gathering the treasure. In like manner the 
amount of work he accomplished in the twenty years of his 
active professional career amply prove his steady power of 
application, and the regularity with which he pursued his 

literary vocation. 

His Last Days. 

Finally, about 1611, Shakespeare made Stratford his 
permanent home. He retired from the active exercise of his 
profession. In order to enjoy those honours and privileges 
which, according to the prevailing social code, wealth only 
brought in full measure to a playwright after he ceased actively 
to follow his career. Shakespeare practically admitted that 

his final aim was what at the outset of his days he had defined 

% 

as ‘ the aim of all ’: u 
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* The aim of all is but to nurse this life 
Unto honour, wealth, and ease in waning age.’ 

Shakespeare probably paid occasional visit to London in the 
five years that intervened between his retirement from active 
life and his death. In 1613 he purchased a house in Black- 
friars, apparently merely by way of investment. He then 
seems, too, to have disposed of his theatrical shares. For the 
work of his life was over, and he devoted the evening of his 
days to rest in his native place, and to the undisturbed tenure 
of the respect of his neighbours. He was on good terms with 
the leading citizens of Stratford, and occasionally invited 
literary friends from London to be his guests. In local politics 
he took a very modest part. There he figured on the side of 
the wealthy, and showed little regard for popular rights, 
especially when they menaced property. At length, early in 
161(>, when his fifty-second year was closing, his health began 
to fail, and he died in his great house at Stratford on Tuesday* 
April 23, 1616, probably on his fifty-second birthday. 

His Will. 

Shakespeare carefully attended in the last months of his 
life to the disposition of his property, which consisted, apart 
from houses and iands, of £350 in money (nearly £3000 in 
modern currency), and much valuable plate and other per¬ 
sonalty. His wife and two daughters survived him. He left 
the bulk of his possessions to his elder daughter, Susanna, who 
was married to a medical practitioner at Stratford, John Hall. 
He bequeathed nothing to his wife except his second best bed¬ 
stead, probably because she had smaller business capacity to 
deal with property than her daughter Susanna, to whose affec- 
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tionate care she was entrusted. Shakespeare’s younger 
daughter, Judith, was adequately provided for; and to his 
grand daughter, his elder daughter’s daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was ultimately his last direct survivor, he left most of his 
plate. The legatees included three of the daughter’s fellow- 
actors, to each of whom he left a sum of 26s. 8d., wherewith 
to buy memorial rings. Such a bequest well confirms the 
reputation that he enjoyed among his professional colleagues 
for geniality and gentle sympathy. Other bequests show that 
he reckoned to the last his chief neighbours at Stratford among 
his intimate friends. 


His Burial. 

Shakespeare was buried in the chancel of the church of 
his native town, Stratford-on-Avon. On the slab of stone 
covering the grave on the chancel floor were inscribed the 
lines : 

4 

% 

‘ Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare, 

To digg the dust encloased heare: 

Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 

And curst be he yt moves my bones/ 

A justificaton of this doggerel inscription is (if needed) 
not far to seek. According to one William Hall, who described 
a visit to Stratford in 1694, these crude verses were penned by 
Shakespeare to suit the capacity of ‘ clerks and sextons, for 
the most part a very ignorant set of people.’ Had this curse 
not threatened them, Hall proceeds, the sextons would not have 
hesitated in course of time to remove Shakespeare’s dust to 
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‘ the bone-house,’ to which desecration Shakespeare had a 
rooted antipathy. As it was, the grave was made seventeen 
feet deep, and was never opened, even to receive his wife, 
although she expressed a desire to be buried in the same grave 
with her husband. 


His Monument. 

But more important is it to remember that a monument 
was soon placed on the chancel wall near his grave. The ins¬ 
cription upon Shakespeare’s tomb in Stratford-on-Avon Church 
attests that Shakespeare, the native of Stratford-on-Avon, wh) 
went to London a poor youth and returned in middle life a 
man of substance, was known in his native place as the 
greatest man of letters of his epoch. In these days, when we 
hear doubts expressed of the fact that the writer of the great 
plays identified with Shakespeare’s name was actually asso¬ 
ciated with Stratford-on-Avon at all, this epitaph should, iu 
the interests of truth and good sense, be learned by heart in 
youth by every English-speaking person. Ihe epitaph opens 
with a Latin distich, in which Shakespeare is likened, not 
perhaps very appositely, to three great heroes. of classical 
antiquity—in judgment to Nestor, in genius to Socretes (cer¬ 
tainly an inapt comparison), and in art or literary powers to 
Virgil, the greatest of Latin poets. Earth is said to cover him, 
the people to mourn him, and Olympus to hold him. Then 
follows this English verse, not brilliant verse, but verse that 
leaves no reader in doubt as to its significance : 

‘ Stay, passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 

Read, it thou canst, whom envious death hath plast 
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Within this monument;—Shakespeare, with whom 
Quicke nature died : * wh^se name doth deck this tombe 
Far more than cost: sith all that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit/ 

There follows the statement in Latin that he died on 23rd 
April 1616. 

* All that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit/ 

These words mean only one thing : at Stratford-on-Avon, his 
native place, Shakespeare was held to enjoy a universal 
reputation. Literature by all other living pens was at the 
date of his death only fit, in the eyes of his fellow-townsmen, 
to serve 4 all that he had writ 9 as pageboy or menial. There 
he was the acknowledged master, and all other writers were 
his servants. The epitaph can be explained in no other sense. 
Until the tongue that Shakespeare spoke is dead, so long as 
the English language exists and is understood*, it is futile to 
express doubt of the traditionally accepted facts of Shakes-* 
peare’s career. 


* It is curious to note that Cardinal Pietro Bembo, one of the most • 
cultivated writers of the Italian Renaissance, was author of the epitaph 
on the painter Raphael, which seems to adumbrate (doubtless accidentally) 

the words in Shakespeare's epitaph, ‘ witn whom Quicke Nature died,.’ 
Bembo's lines run: 

Hie ille est Raphael, metuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente, mori/ 

( Here lies the fair ous Raphael, in whose lifetime 
great mother Nature feared to be. outdone, and 
at whose death feare4 to die/) :||| 
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Shakespeare’s Universal Repute. 

Art and letters of the supreme kind, we are warned by 
Goethe, know nothing of the petty restrictions of nationality. 
Shakespeare, the greatest part of the world, is claimed to be 
the property of the world. Some German writers have carried 
this argument further. They have treated Shakespeare as 
one of themselves, and the only complaint that Germans have 
been known of late years to make of Shakespeare is that he 
had the inferior taste to be born an Englishman. 

In France. 

% 

The interval between English and French literary senti¬ 
ment is far wider than that between English and German 
literary sentiment. It is therefore significant to rote that 
France, too, regards Shakespeare as an embodiment of that 
highest kind of powers of the human intellect which gives a 
claim of kinship with him to every thinking man, no matter 
what his race or country. Victor Hugo recognised only three 
men as really memorable in the world’s history; Moses and 
Homer were two of them, Shakespeare was the third. The 
elder Dumas, the prince of romancers, gave even more pointed 
expression to his faith in Shakeapeare’s pre-eminence in the 
Pantheon, not of any sing e nation or era, but of the everlast¬ 
ing universe. Dumas set the English dramatist next to God 
in the cosmic system : ‘ After God, Shakespeare has created 
most.’ • 

Shakespeare’s Patriotism. 

In presence of so exalted an estimate there is something 
on the comparatively minor matter of fact that Shakespeare 
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was an Englishman, a kinsman of the English-speaking peoples, 
born in the sixteenth century in the heart of England, and 
enjoying experience s which were common to all contemporary. 
Englishmen of the same station in life. Yet Shakespeare’s 
identity with England—with the English-speaking race—is a 
circumstance that accurate scholarship compels us to keep well 
before our minds. It is a circumstance which Shakespeare 
himself presses on our notice in his works. Shakespeare was 
not superior to the ordinary, natural, healthy instinct of pat¬ 
riotism. English history he studied in a patriotic light, even 
if it be admitted that his patriotism was a well-regulated sen¬ 
timent which sought the truth. In his English History plays 
he made contributions to a national epic. His Histories are 
detached books of an English Iliad. They are no blind heroic 
glorifications of the nation ; Shakespeare’s kings are more 
remarkable for their failings than their virtues. But Shake¬ 
speare pays repeated homage to his own country, to the proud 
independence which its geographical position emphasised, to 
the duty laid by nature on its inhabitants of mastering the 
seas that encompass it: 

‘ England bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of wat’ry Neptune.’ 

I 

The significance of the sea for Englishmen was recognised 
by Shakespeare as fully as by any English writer. His lines 
• glow with exceptional thrill when he writes of 

* The natural bravery of the isle, which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and belted in 

• • ; 7 1 f. ffM 

W ith rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters/ w 
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None but an Englishman could have apostrophised England 

as— 


* This precious stone set in a silver sea. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.* 

His Next-of-Kin. 

Shakespeare’s great contemporary, Bacon, bequeathed by 
will his name and memory to men’s charitable speeches, and to 
foreign nations, and the next ages. Shakespeare made no 
testamentary dispositions of his name and memory, and by 
default his name and memory become the heritage of the 
English-speaking peoples, his next-of-kin. 

Shakespeare’s Assimilative Power. 

Shakespear’s power of imagination was as fertile as that 
of any man known to history, but he had another power which 
is rarely absent from great poets, the power of absorbing the 
fruits of reading. Spenser, Milton, Burns, Keats, and Tennyson 
had the like power, but probably none had it in quite the same 
degree as Shakespeare. In his case, as in the case of the other 
poets, this power of assimilation strengthened, rendered more 
robust, the productive power of his imagination. This assimi¬ 
lating power is as well worth minute study and careful defini¬ 
tion as any other of Shakespeare’s characteristics. 

The investigation requires in the investigator a wide 
literary knowledge and a finely balanced judgment. Short¬ 
sighted critics, misapprehending the significance of his career, 
have sometimes credited Shakespeare with exceptional igno¬ 
rance, even illiteracy. They have oracularly declared him to 
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be a natural genius, owing nothing to the learning and litera¬ 
ture that came before him, or were contemporary with him. 
That view is contradicted point-blank by the external facts of 
his education, and the internal facts of his work. A more 
modern type of critic has gone to the opposite extreme, and 
has credited Shakespeare with all the learning of an ideal 
professor of literature. This notion is as illusory as the other, 
and probably it has worked more mischief. This notion has 
led to the foolish belief that the facts of Shakespeare’s career 
are inconsistent with the facts of his achievement. It is a 
point of view that has been accepted without serious testing 
by those half-informed persons who argue that the plays of 
Shakespeare must have come from the pen of one far more 
highly educated than we know Shakespeare to have been. 


The two views of Shakespeare’s equipment of learning 
were put very epigrammatically by critics writing a century 
and a half ago. One then said ‘ the man who doubts the 
learning of Shakespeare has none of his own ; ’ the other critic 
asserted that ‘ he who allows Shakespeare had learning ought 
to be looked upon as a detractor from the glory of Great 
Britain.’ 


Each of these apophthegms contains a sparse grain of 
truth. The whole truth lies between the two.. Shakespeare 
was obviously no scholar, but he was widely read in the 
literature that was at the disposal of cultivated men of his 
day. All that he read passed quickly into his mind, but did 
not long retain there the precise original form. It was at once 
assimilated, digested, transmuted by his always dominant! 
imagination, and, when it came forth again in a recognisable 
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shape, it bore, except in the rarest instances, the stamp of his 
great individuality, rather than the stamp of (he source. 

The Instantaneous Power of Perception. 

Shakespeare’s mind may best be likened to a highly 
sensitised photographic plate, which need only be exposed for 
the hundredth part of a second to anything in life or literature 
in order to receive upon its surface the firm outline of a 
picture which could be developed and reproduced at will. If 
Shakespeare’s mind for the hundredth part of a second came 
m contact in an alehouse with a burly good-humoured toper 
the conception of a Falstaff found instantaneous admission to 
his brain. . The character had revealed itself to him in most of 
its involutions, as quickly as his eye caught sight of its exter¬ 
nal form, and his ear caught the sound of the voice. Books 
offered Shakespeare the same opportunity of realising human 
life and experience. A hurried perusal of an Indian story of 
a Jew in Venice conveyed to him the mental picture of Shylock, 
with all his racial temperament in energetic action, and all the 
background of Venetian scenery and society accurately defined 
A few hours spent over Plutarch’s Lives brought into being in 
Shakespeare’s b-ain the true aspects of Roman character and 
Roman aspiration. Whencesoever the external impressions 
came, whether from the world of books or the world of living 
men, the same mental process was at work, the same visua¬ 
lising instinct which made the thing, which he saw or read of, 
a living and a lasting reality. 

Apparent Ignorance of Greek Language. 

The rudiments of Greek were occasionally taught in 
Elizabethan grammar schools to very promising pupils ; but it 
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16 doubtful if Greek were accessible to Stratford schoolboys. 
It is unlikely that Shakespeare knew anything of Greek at first 
hand. Curious verbal coincidences have been detected between 
sentences in the great Greek plays and in Shakespearean 
drama. Striking these often are. In the Electro, of Sophocles, 
which is akin in its leading motive to Hamlet , the chorus con¬ 
soles Electra for the supposed death of Orestes with the same 
expressions of sympathy as those with which Hamlet's mother 
and uncle seek to console him on the loss of his father :— 

‘ Remember Electra, your father whence’you sprang is mortal where¬ 
fore grieve not much, for by all of .us has this debt of suffering to be 
paid/ 

In Hamlet are the familiar sentences— 

* Thou know’st ’tis common ; al! that live must die ; 

But, you must knew, your father lost a father ; 

That father lost last his . . , but to persever 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness/ 

Accidental Coincidences. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ prophetic soul,’ which is found both in 
Hamlet and in the Sonnets, is matched by the upouavtis Ovuous 
of Euripides’s Andromache (1075). Hamlet’s ‘ sea of troubles’ 
exactly translates the kakwv nedayos of ^Eschylus’s Persae 
(442). Such parallels could be easily extended. But none 
compels us to admit textual knowledge of ^Eschylus or Sopho- 
cis or Euripides on Shakespeare’s part. They barely do more 
than suggest the community of sentiment that binds all great 
thinkers together. 
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Something- of the Greek spirit lived in Latin, French, 
Indian, and English translations and adaptations of the mister- 
pieces of Greek literature. Shakespeare gained some concep¬ 
tion of the main features of Greek literature through those 
conduits. At least one epigram of the Greek anthology he 
turned through a Latin version into a sonnet. But there was 
no likelihood that he sought at first hand in Greek poetry for 
gnomic reflections on the commonest vicissitudes of human 
life. Poets, who write quite independently of one another, 
often clothe such reflections in almost identical phrase. Wnen 
we find a universal sentiment common to Shakespeare and a 
foreign author, it is illogical to infer that the sentiment has 
come to Shakespeare from that foreign author, unless we can 
establish two most important propositions. First, external fact 
must render such a transference probable or possible. There 
must be reasonable ground for the belief that the alleged bor¬ 
rower had direct access to the work from which he is supposed 
to borrow. Secondly, either the verbal similarity or the 
peculiar distinctiveness of the sentiment must be such as to 
render it easier to believe that the utterance has been directly 
borrowed than that it has arisen independently in two separate 
minds. 

In the case of the Greek parallels of phrase it is easier 
to believe that the expressions reached Shakespeare indepen¬ 
dently—by virtue of the independent working of the intuitive 
faculty—than that he directly borrowed them of their Greek 
prototypes. Most of the parallelisms of thought and phrase 
between Shakespearean and the Attic drama are probably for¬ 
tuitous, are accidental proofs of consanguinity of spirit rather 
than evidences of Shakespeare’s study of Greek, 
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Knowledge of French and Italian. 

I 

But although the Greek language is to be placed outside 
Shakespeare’s scope at school and in later life, we may safely 
defy the opinion of Dr. Farmer, the Cambridge scholar of the 
eighteenth century, who enunciated in his famous Essay on 
Shakespeare's. Learning theory that Shakespeare knew no 
tongue but his own, and owed whatever knowledge he dis¬ 
played of the classics and of Italian and French literature to 
English translations. English translations of foreign litera¬ 
ture undoubtedly abounded in Elizabethan literature. But 
Shakespeare was not wholly dependent on them. Several of 
the books in French or Italian, whence Shakespeare derived 
the plots of his dramas, were not in Elizabethan days rendered 
into English. Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques is the source 
of Hamlets history. In Ser Giovanni’s Italian collection of 
stories, called II Pecorone , alone may be found the full story 

of the Merchant of Venice. Cinthio’s Hicatommithi alone 
supplies the tale of Othello. None of these foreign books 
were accessible in English translations when Shakespeare 
wrote. On more general grounds the theory of his ignorance 
is adequately confuted. A boy with Shakespeare’s exceptional 
alertness of intellect, during whose school days a training in 
Latin classis lay within reach, would scarcely lack in future 
years the means of access to the literature of France and Italy 
which were written in cognate languages. 

Latin and French Quotations. 

With Latin and French and with the Latin poets of the 
school curriculum, Shakespeare in his early writings openly 
and unmistakably acknowledged his acquaintance. In Henry V. 
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the dialogue in many scenes is carried on in French which is 
grammatically accurate if not idiomatic. In the mouth of his 
schoolmasters, Holofernes in Love’s Labour’s Lost and Sir 
Hugh Evans in Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare placed 
Latin phrases drawn directly from Lily’s popular school gram¬ 
mar, and from the Sententiac Puerihs, the conversation book 
used by boys at school. The influence of a popular school 
author, the voluminous Latin poet Ovid, was especially appa¬ 
rent throughout his earliest literary work, both poetic and 
dramatic. Ovid’s Metamorphoses was peculiarly familiar to 
him. Hints drawn directly from it are discernible in all his 
early poems and plays' as well as in The Tempest, his latest 
play (v. i. 33 seg). Ovid’s Latin, which was accessible to 

Shakespeare since his school days, never faded altogether 
from his memory. 


Lack of Schoolarship. 

We have, however, to emphasise at every turn the obvi¬ 
ous fact that Shakespeare was no finished scholar and no 
expert in any language but his own. He makes, in classical 
subjects, those mistakes which are impossible in a scholar 
Homer’s Ynepiwv, a name of the sun, which Ovid exactly 
reproduces as Hyperion, figures in Shakespeare’s pages (and 
indeed in those of many of his more learned contemporaries) 
as Hyperion-' Hyperion to a satyr’-with every one of the 
four syllables wrongly measured. The wholesale error in 
quantity is patent to any classical scholar, and Keats’s sub¬ 
missive repetition of it is clear evidence that, despite his 
intuitive grasp of the classical spirit, he had no linguistic 
knowledge of Greek. Again, Shakespeare’s closest adaptations 
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of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, despite his knowledge of Latin, 
reflect the tautological phraseology of the popular English 
version by Arthur Golding of which seven editions were issued 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime. From Plautus, Shakespeare drew 
the plot of The Comedy of Errors, but there is reason to believe 
that Shakespeare consulted an English version as well as the 
original text. Like many later students of Latin, he did not 
disdain the use of translations when they were ready to his 
hand. Shakespeare’s lack of exact scholarship explains the 
‘ small Latin and less Greek ’ with which he was credited by 
his scholarly friend Ben Jonson. But the report of his early 


biographer, Aubrey, 


‘ that Shakespeare understood Latin 


pretty well,' need not be contested. His knowledge of French 


in early life may be estimated to have equalled his knowledge 


of Latin, while he probably had quite sufficient acquaintance 


with Italian to enable him to discern the drift of any Italian 


poem or novel that reached his hand. 


COMPARISON 

I 

Parallelism in two poets is an interesting literary theme. 
It is difficult to assign clear and definite reasons for the pheno¬ 
menon. Parallelism is mainly based on the similarity of poetic 
fancy and identity of the spirit of expression. 

Parallelism is often found in two poets of the same 
mental calibre and aesthetic development and is sometimes 
due to unconscious imitation and cultural consanguinity. But 
it is simply amazing if you could find numerous instances of 
parallelism in two poets whose cultural regions are different 
and there does not exist any discernible bond of affinity 
between them. 

Shakespeare as a poet has the gift of easy, fluent and 
remarkably pleasant expression. He thinks, writes, speaks 
and fights, loves and hates in the most natural manner. His 
creative faculty is prolific and his characters are endowed with 
the natural attributes in divine proportions with an exhilirating 
tinge of novelty. Life and emotions are found in his work 
with a glow and animation that are most delightful and easily 
perceptible. He never startles and shocks the ordinary or the 
most dlegant mind. It is the beauty that captivates, there is 
no effort to seduce the intellect or to debauch the imagination. 
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The vigour of his expression keeps pace with his needs. 
He is essentially humane and divinely resplendent. It would 
be preposterous to assert that in poetic imagery, in felicity of 
expression, in the use of apt similes and appropriate meta¬ 
phors he seldom excels the Urdu poet Anis, without giving 
abundant instances of parallelism from the works of these 
two poets of extraordinary genius. Anis and Shakespeare 
belong to that species of poets who think and invent with 
grace and masterly skill keeping before them Nature as their 
source of inspiration. The Natural scenes, emotions, move¬ 
ments and motives are found depicted with utmost care not to 
exceed in effect and temperament the models. They, however, 
admit that art is full of limitations and cannot imitate nature 
in all its splendour and glory, yet they hold that art must 
reflect the beauties of nature and poetic effusions must con¬ 
form to natural lineaments in precise delineations. 

Shakespeare places the artistic ideal on a lofty pedestal 
and gives the fundamental rules of poetic description with 
unrivalled skill, signifying his absolute command over the 
technique of the subject. 

I am placing the ideals of these two great masters side 

by side for the literary public to judge and decide on merits 

of the consummate poetical art with a view to determine the 

superior claim of Anis as an artist who knew the jnagic of 
art. 

It is necessary to mention that Anis preferred the 
pure mode which is called the classical in the three great divi¬ 
sions of poetry. He made no attempts in the ornate and the 
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grotesque modes and his talents never put him in need to 
resort to them to finish the execution of a theme which he 
attempted. He has a fixed style and it is immaculately of 
pure art. Shakespeare has no style. A great critic says, “ His 
works are full of undergrowth, are full of complexity, are 
not models of style ; except by a miracle. As a whole no one 
can call his works finished models of ‘ pure ’ style, or of any 
style.” But indeed there are passages in his work of the 
most pure style. Anis is unique among the modern poets 
of the world for a uniformally classical style which never 
falters and flickers but maintains its vigour, warmth and 
simplicity without any obvious effort on his part. 




The ornate mode sometimes called the romantic and the 

grotesque called the medieval never attracted Anis, but 

he knew their beauty and their appropriate use. He believed 

that pure art must be comprehensive enough to imbibe their 

traits but the artist must not allow them to preponderate 

and rob the pure art of its sublimity and simplicity. “ Pretty 

women have more features than beautiful women, and the 

charms of ornate and grotesque arts are many but they are 

so dispersed that they do not complete a single inseparable 

whole. ‘ But a beautiful woman is whole as she is,’ ‘ she is 

not an aggregate of divisible charms,’ ‘she is a charm in 

herself.’ ” This is exactly true of Anis and is the test of pure 

art. Shakespeare is pretty but not beautiful taken as a whole. 

There are ugly features mixed in his style with exquisite 
instances of pure art. 

In the portraiture of character and pioturesque description 
Shakespeare and Anis compete with each other. By ‘ pic- 
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turesque ’ it is meant that object whose picture the poet wants 
to paint in words. Both of them lay down rules for the gui¬ 
dance of the artist whether he is a poet or a painter. The ^ 
difference between Anis and Shakespeare does not lie in the 
enunciation of correct rules, but in their observance with 
success. Anis is ‘ self-justifying ’ and * self-proving.’ He 
manifests the effects of the rule and proves their efficacy. 
Shakespeare mentions the effect alone of a perfect art without 
showing to us the nature of the effect. 

1. Shakespeare...." performed by that rare Italian master 
Guilio Romano who, had he himself eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her custom. So 
perfect is he her ape.” 

'2. “ Whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, *; 
to hold as it were, the mirror upto nature ; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
-of time his form and pressure.” 


3. Shakespeare....‘‘Suit the action to the word. The word 
to the action ; with this special observance, that you overstep 
not the modesty of nature.” 


I have quoted instances where Shakespeare endeavours 
to lay down rules by showing the fundamental principles that 
guide an artist. 


Shakespeare : 


Be not too tame neither, but 
your tutor: 


let your own direction be 
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Suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; 

With this special observance, that you overstep not the 
modesty of nature ; 

For anything so overdone is from the purpose of 
(playing), whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold as it were the mirror up to nature ; 

To show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of time his form and 
pressure. 

Now, this overdone or come tardy off, though it make 
the unskiful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
v !( grieve ; 

the censure of the which one must, in your allowance, 
overweigh a whole theatre of others. 

0 , there the players that I have seen play and heard 
others praise and that highly,—mot to speak it 
profanely, that, neither having the accent of 
Christians, nor the gait of Christians, pagan nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have 
thought some of nature's journymen had made men, 
and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably. 

Anis :— 


L j a, l d *y 
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The extreme ease and perfect harmony in the purest 
style with which these lines flow elevate Anis to the position of 
eminence in the realm of artistic perfection and'denote a com¬ 
mand over the language which is difficult to gain in any 
country of the world. 

Anis does not only claim to ‘ beguile ’ nature but proves 
it. He shows that the picture of the * Candle ’ on the paper 
has been done with such rare perfection that real flame seems 
to shoot forth and illumines the atmosphere and moths taking 
it to be genuine flock to it. The majesty of art has been 
completely vindicated and the piece is written with that 
simplicity which goes to adorn and adds to the grandeur with¬ 
out being grotesque. 

Anis :—. 


^=^^1—Sfyu 


✓ " 
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Anis here mentions literary ideal and the art of delineat- 
ing the picturesque, the choice of words and value of simpli¬ 
city. He insists on faultless grammatical construction of the 
expressions and the chastity and the felicity of the diction. 
The words must be fragrant and the style must be. easily 
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comprehensible. The words must be replete with meaning 
and easy to understand and should reflect their sense as the 

‘ ima £ e in a mirror >’ or ‘ win e in the glass.’ He has elaborated 
the principle “ to hold as it were, the mirror upto nature,” 

and given an exhaustive code of perfect literary and poetic 
artistry. 

Shakespeare : — 

Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth 
That thou art even natural in thine art. 

Shakespeare also equally insists on simplicity, flow and 
extremely natural expression. 

Now I give the following instances of close paralellism in 

the works of these two great poets, after having given their 
artistic ideals :— 

Shakespeare :— 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from cheeks 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

And dim and meagre as an ague’s fit. 

And so him die. 

Here Shakespeare describes the condition of a prince in a 

prison. Mark the similarity of expression and ideas in the 

following lines of Anis and see how he excels the English poet 

in the use of similes and forceful portraiture of physical 
weakness. 
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Anis :— , 
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Shakespeare :— 

The incessant care and labour of mind 

i i . • 

Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in, 

So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 

• . 

Shakespeare :— 

1 * | I it 4 

The sun is overcast with blood, fair day adieu. 

Anis :— 


<—"to? * c-)» J-* iV &■* s “ (J x5 >)) 4 * (_/? 4* 

A Weary Traveller. 

Shakespeare :— 

Then thou shalt see the dew—bedabbled wretch 
Turn, return, indenting the way, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay, 

For misery is trodden on by many 

And being low, never relieved by any. . 

• . 

* • % * f * J * 4 t 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 

Whilse that his mountain sire, on mountain 
Up in the air, crowned with the golden sun,- 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 

Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 

Anis :— 


(J)8J £. J-)~ <tj 

Intrinsic Virtue. 

Shakespeare :— 

All that glitters is not gold 
Often have you heard that told ; 
Many a man his life had sold, 

But my outside to behold 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
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Shakespeare :— 

But all hoods make not monks : 

Anis :— 

JS ,! J LS-)|«j) *■>' 0 ti L ejH 

Shakespeare :— 

Hiding base sins in plaits of majesty. 

Real Virtue Needs no Advertisement. 
Shakespeare :— 

To guard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet 

To smooth the ice, to add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Anis :— 
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Man. 

Shakespeare :— 

What a piece of work is man ! 

How noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! 

In form and moving, how express and admirable ! 

In action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a 
a god ! The beauty of the world ! 

Paragon of animals ! and yet to me, 

What is this quintessence of dust. 

Anis 
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Mysticis 
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Shakespeare :— 


This our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 

Anis :— 
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Music. 

Shakespeare :— 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees 

And the mountain tops that freeze 

Bow themselves, when he did sing: 

To his music plants and llowers 

Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring 

Everything that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by, 

In sweet music is such art; 

Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep or hearing die. 

* * * * 

For Orpheu’s lute was strung with poets sinews. 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps 
To dance on sands. 


Anis :— 
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Economy of Nature. 


Shakespeare :— 

Nature, what things they are 

Most abject in regard and dear in use, 

What things again most dear in esteem and poor 
worth ! 

0 ! mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities : 

For naught so vile that on the earth doth live 
But to the earth some special good doth give 
Nor aught so good but, strained from their fair use, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling an abuse ; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

■ And vice sometimes by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power ; 

For this, being swelt, with that part cheers each parts 
Being tasted slays all all senses with the hearts. 
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Anis : 


S 


X 




>! 


D X 


^ cr*= 


.13 X ^ ^*-3 ^ ** l/> 4 ' 

J) X 5;^ bs * ^ V '^ 

*i 

^ > ft •> dr* ^ iu ” >* 


ioSi ^ 


Ui l>-J| J5U 


Shakespeare :— 

Twenty caged nightingles sing. 

Anis :— 

(ji- J?“) v « : u ) J- 

Picture. 


Shakespeare :— 

Adonis painted by running brook, 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid, 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the wanton sedges play with wind. 

These memorable lines are the gems of the English lite¬ 
rature. The slightest disturbance in the surrounding is visible 
to the hypersensitive poet and the words employed put before 
us mildly manifest excitement due to emotions and the most 
gentle disturbance due to the wind. The subdued emotions 
are depicted in a still more quiet background. Though there 
is life motion and animation yet the words portray the condi¬ 
tion of human heart and nature in a remarkable picturesque 
grandeur and natural simplicity. These are said to be the 
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most excellent models of word pictures of natural prospective 
and human emotions. Anis too is alive to those motions and 
emotions which vulgar minds and eyes omit to discover and 
appreciate due to their visible feebleness. His word pictures 
excel in effective appeal and natural delineation of the minu¬ 
test details those of Shakespeare. 

Anis :— 

*-)<■*} x X 1 L c)l <£■ ;*“b“ L. ,v * u)Ij 

A' A? <=£-{*■ <=’»* U 'V0 ; ? 

e« J <£? (J’ 8 ’’ - ’' kJ Idi »“ J * 

* ^ * 

) I t J* ^ ;*=>■ W 3 '***■“' V 

& )[***• **-• V 2 Ijfc 

* * * * 

5 ^ *5 <=->H y J 9 ^-) r c ^ V 

>*»« 2>~ *• •*> u v l -)° $ **> 2 ^ ^ 

^ U** lJ^ ^jf ^ |* 3 *5^ 

Scenery. 

Shakespeare :— 

When Daisies and Violet blue 
And lady-smocks all silver white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
To paint the meadows with delight. 
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Anis :— 


* * 

^ 4^* O'}*)#, W 5 


,_s*;~ ^ ^ f* *) *y * *> 

* * 

^ ^UJ ^yafj 


Shakespeare :— 

My very visor began to assume life and scold her. 


Anis :— 



# 


Shakespeare :— 

The gentleday, 

Before the wheels of Phoebus round about 
Dapples the drowsy-East with spots of grey 

Anis :— 

gKj> (ji-iJ |j,j y» ^ f ® i>*> ^■ e ^ 

Shakespeare :— 

With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes. 

Anis :— 

,Aa- £ «J U 4 *^ ^ t * 4 * '-t' 4 *'* 

* * * * 

J» *> j5jd *4 * m ***** 0**^1 
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Praise. 


Shakespeare :— 

0 Queen of Queens 
How dost thou excel, 

No thought can think 
No tongue of mortal tell. 


Anis : 


juu k ( i 5 £ J c*" <J 5,1 

jus j /I »• u° iKi J 5 £ o l|! j lJ Xsi ' a> u 4 " JT 

,ib S.j ,jUj i»i| ei-sj »3 
j® jjU, y ,jUj eiy ; a 


Shakespeare :— 

Celestial as thou art, O, pardon love this wrong 
That sings heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongue. 

* * * * 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose 

Anis :— 


i. A> 

* * 


A* ;8’ tL (**** 
* * 




Shakespeare :— 


And when he was babe, a child a shrimp 
Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 
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Anis :— 

L <*> 1 ;*^ JS> f )>>;'! o** *=-)! n* 
Shakespeare :— 


X t y e X O"* 


A Beautiful Hero. 

To see his face the lion walked along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him : 

To recreate himself, where he hath sung, 

The tiger would be tame and gently bear him : 

If he had spoke the wolf would leave his prey, 

And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

. When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills 
When he was by, the birds such pleasure took 
That some would sing, some other in their bills, 

Would bring him mulberries and ripe red cherries ; 

He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

t 

Anis :— * 

5 IS T JS{ £' r H» ;W| ly* fbK Ui- 

jU t—ijio ly 33 - 0 X* XjjJ X* X*® 

J ij ur I c*** i3‘ ^ a 3 

iS u l -;i L.’ 4,i 

yyS ( 8 i- tXXxJ £, ,jl» X Ji Arf I*® J)}i y 

; laA. 2j8J X 1 X X^ £ 4 i l » 5 -f *** S> c ~'r‘ ** 

i. ^1 W] *;«■» 

X uj;« *> uc* 4 ’ X ;4“ h' 5 Jl 3 *** 
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Mercy. 


Shakespeare :— 

The quality of mercy is not strained 
Its droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : It is twice blest 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes 
It is mightiest: It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway 
It is enthroned in hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God Himself 
And earthly power doth then show 
When mercy seasons justice. 

Anis: — 


; KJT 


101 cW* ^ uVvu** **-**■> M <j u ^t £ 

^ 

y* t jss~ jji* 

jjiS) 5 |-f^ pto sj ^ 
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*) <* »V** iji® «*** f® ^ loci jjftsu >5 ^ i^V* * 3 )^ >*" 

^ ^/V* 5 £>-* ^ ^ U*)V?, 

^ lJ j ^ ^ vjl) ^ jJ 5 ** ^ 

Shakespeare :— 

/ 

% 

He has strangled 

His language in his tears. 

Anis :— 

£_-.) (J<j ^4! ^ o> 3 ^ <£ »«^ ^-J^S J Ja - c 4 '* ij ^ t-S^ e)* 4 ^ 

Remorse and Anxiety. 

Shakespeare :— 

My lord, we have . 

Stood here observing him : some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lips, and starts ; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; straight 
Springs out into fast gait; then, stops again, 

Strikes his breast hard ; and anon, he casts 

His eyes against the moon : in most strange postures 

We have seen him set himself : 

It may well be there is mutiny in his mind. 


Anis :— 


^ £ u l? ) ** * 


%A^S L^-J ji* 1 


)i ))i\ J-'* C c 
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A Mother Wants a Valiant Son. 


Shakespeare 

When yet he was but tender bodied and 
My only son, of my womb, 

When youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way ; 
When for a day of kings entreaties 
A mother should not sell him an 
Hour from her beholding; I, considering 
How honour would become such a person, than it was no 
Better than picture-like to hang by the wall, if renown 
made 

It not stir, was pleased to let 
Him seek danger where he was 
Like to find fame. To a cruel 
War I sent him ; from whence 
He returned his brows bound with 
Oak. I sprang not more in joy 
At first hearing he was manchild 
Then now in first seeing he had 
Proved himself a man. 


Question:— 

But had he died in the business madam ; how then ? 
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Answer :— 

Then his good report should have 

Been my son ; I therein would have found issue. 

Hear me, profess sincerely had I a dozen sons, 

Each in my love alike and none less dear than thine 

And my good Marcius, I had rather had eleven die nobly ‘ 
for their 

Country than one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

Anis :— 
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»» M** 


X ) ) ^ ^ ^ X )|«^^*.» 

> a r ^ y° 5 ^^ >* )!/ 

5 ^ X ;** ; c ^* X uv'b^ <=? u ^ 5 
5* X ;j 3 )^ K *’j* ^ ; b ^ ; >Adw 

* * * * 


<£H J**^- 

>* ;fr?- 


)V * 5 ® X ,5 L&a. c) b^ ^ 

^ X >* /• ^ )/ £ v ** &) 1*0)?^ (j*<* [jy'h* 



>' V <*A* 
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y s iji* ^ f)) >1 

* * 

* * 

i 


)l 

jih** l_ 5 S u^r* 4 i ^ lu ;^“ 


^$1 U)(? 


c** 1 $ <=*' Xl ^*i ijM*. 


Valiant Womanhood and Base Manhood. 


Shakespeare :— 

You degenerate and you ingrate revolts. 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame ; 
For jour own ladies and pale-visage maids 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums, 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To Fierce and Bloody Inclination. 


Anis :— 


V &l A l* X \y^ Wsx* yyd lJ] J_ ^ 

* * * * 


i*u~ i. 


•• • a, 

Um 
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,_s’'J ^a; A ,j5ljj S.S A l hi & y> % ijl 

A c> it 4_ C i- ^le ^Jjji 

<" i_-^i A ^ I»* 

) l <jj jxa^JD r 3 &j jtjli' ,-? c ! )l*X» A *-&*- 5^> ^i-® u -vlA j®3 ? ! f> 

jKjJ ,J ifi 5i3j) Jjjua j ,J*» Sa>jJ 4 )!>i^ ,ji® A) 51 1 _5>* i-aAs*-’ L.' 4 ® U*) 2 * - '”’ 

J o^j 3 r sl2k ^ L-'^y 

A ci / ^ r ® ,< ji A *au M 

A Mother Mourns Loss of Her Babe. 

Shakespeare :— 

Grief fills the room of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form, 

0 lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows cure ! 

Anis :— 


i jV b* ^ y ft ^ y* 5*^ Af&i jj** a. ^>8*. 
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Vanity. 

Shakespeare :— 

I never know so full a voice issue 

From so empty a heart but 

The saying is true—the 

Empty vessel makes the greatest sound. 

Anis :— 

£ ^ ^j> y i3 ^ uj»f u; ^ C iu> 2 / 

The Death of a Superman. 

Shakespeare :— 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little eve the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead, 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets ; 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun, and the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse ! 

And even the like precursor of fierce events. 

As harbingers preceding still fates, 

And prologue to omen coming on,— 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated, 

Unto our climature and countrymen. 
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Anis :— 

^ US® 1 *" t - i ; b ■&■ <4 L^l ^ * ■ielf 

cA* c*S (j£*> tza \j&* )! \^^y* 

i* 4 ^ * l/ 5 ^ l « 5 jy y c** ^yi 

* * * * 

y* ^ L^ J k*~ X X y£ *i *5 X./ £** f 
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^ U"' 4 ^ u'^5 V*® 4 * u5® 5 

XI )bS e-)l~ iji& )l*J X r>*> y*> 

X? ;kJ <=_)^ X^' 4 X^ <2^ 

Royal Proclamation. 

i 

Shakespeare :— 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse ; 

We would not die in that man’s company ; 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

Anis :— 

Wl <c;U £ (jjw,* <2 u>*^ 
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Omens of Disaster. 


Shakespeare :— 

The night has been unruly : where we lay, 

Our chimney's were blown down and as they say, 
Lamentings heard in the air, strange screams of death: 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 

Of dire combustion and confused events, 

New hatched to the woeful time : the obscure bird, 
Clamoured the live-long night : some say the earth, 
Was feverous, and did shake. 


Anis ; 
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Praise of a Horse. 


Shakespeare :— 

0 happy horse to bear the weight of Antony 
Do bravely horse ! for Wott’st than whom thou movest? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth the arm 
And burgonet of men. 


Anis : 


^J,a> J IjS) uu-*U| jb sS £ *» ij"l 


jb 


J o!^ u 1 "'* ^ .is) 0 


Shakespeare :— 

When I bestride him I soar, I am a hawk : 

He trots the air ; the earth sings when he touches it; 

The basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe 

of Hermes. 

He is the colour of the nutmeg, 

And the heat of ginger. It is a beast for Perseus : 

He is pure air and fire and the dull elements of earth 
and water never appear in him, but only in patient 

stillness while bis rider mounts him : 

He is indeed a horse ; and all other jades you may call 

beasts. 

It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like 

The bidding of a monarch and his countenance enforces 

homage. 

Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, from 
The rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, 
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Vary deserved praise on my palfrey : it is a 
Theme as fluent as the sea : turn the sands into 
Eloquent tongues, and my horse is argument for 

Them all : it is subject for a sovereign to 

Reason on, and for a sovereign’s sovereign to ride on ; 

And for the world familiar to us and unknown, 

To lay apart their particular functions and wonder at 
Him. I once writ a sonnet in his praise and 
Began thus : “ wonder of nature.” 
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Rage of a Horse. 


Shakespeare :— 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
His ears pricked up ; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compassed crest now stand on end ; 
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His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 

As from furnace, vapours doth he send ; 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 

Shows his hot courage and high desire, 

Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty, and moderate pride ; 

Anon he rears upright; curvets and leaps, 

Look when a painter would surpass the life, 

In limning out a well proportioned steed, 

His art with nature’s woskmanship at strife 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 

Round hooped, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and mostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttocks, tender hide : 
Anon he stares at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares. 
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Anis as a poet is essentially concerned with man and his 
manifold capacities of good and evil. He is a poet of realities. 
He views nature as a man full of delight with aesthetic rap¬ 
tures. He does not ignore its magnificence while putting man 
with all his faults or weaknesses in prominence. His know¬ 
ledge of human nature enables him to paint its excellence and 
celestial grandeur with rare perfection. Envy, greed and 
ruthlessness he detests and condemns. His emphasis is on the 
ethical urge of the human society. I have called Anis a poet 
of realities, because he has no doctrine to preach, no revelation 
to convey and no interpretation of a mystic to give. The 
ethical significance of his work is not due to his own conscious 
effort but is due to the grand theme, and to the conduct of the 
most outstanding human models who in a paroxysm of righte¬ 
ousness sacrifice everything held dean by man, for the sake of 
vindicating the highest principles of freedom of conscience and 
liberty of thought, and for giving maximum importance to 
virtues that rendered man the noblest creature on earth. The 
loftiness of the epic of Karbala with its poignantly tragic 
incidents stir Anis, and his amazing power of expression aids 
him to depict the tragedy with all its thrilling and sorrowful 
details, in a language which is atonce beautiful and inimitable. 
In his descriptive achievements of man, animal and nature he is 
poetic without being grotesque. The above description of a 
fine horse by Shakespeare has been very much admired by his 
critics but the fact remains that if you read the last lines of 
the second piece you cannot help being moved by the feeling 
of ridicule. The reason is that Shakespeare has ceased to be 
poetic in his description and the extra care bestowed on the 
details of the picture—limb to limb—has made it too prosaic. 
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A critic has said: “ This p assage of poetry has been admired: 
but is it poetry or a paragraph from an advertisement of a 

horse sale ? ” 

If you now read the description by Anis you will notice 
that all the details have been separately mentioned and he too 
is trying to ‘ exhaust the topic ’ but he as a careful artist is 
carrying the details with the dominant theme and is making 
them interesting through his poetic skill. These anatomical 
details mentioned barely would be revolting to the aesthetic 
sense. This is the chief distinguishing mark of Anis that he is 
eager to be exhaustive like Shakespeare but never lets the 
< non-importance ’ of the subject mar the theme, but renders it 
beautiful through his artistic solicitude. You can never find 
him anything but poetic in his narrations of even the most 
commonplace topics. Shakespeare fails to notice that “ the 
study of anatomy is quite distinct from the pleasure which the 
sight of a beautiful human (or animal body) gives,” and the 
poetic description must transmit that pleasure along with the 
description of a human figure or an animal form of beauty and 

grace. 

The other most important difference between Anis and' 
Shakespeare is that Shakespeare is always making efforts to 
show off his great talents and chooses difficult topics to exhibit 
his skill and ingenuity while Anis has utmost confidence in 
himself and works without an effort to prove his extraordinary 

powers. , 

Hazlitt the most erudite of Shakespeare’s critics writes: 
“ The poet is perpetually singling out the difficulties of the art 
to make an exhibition of his strength and skill in wrestling 
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with them. He is making perpetual trials of them as if his 
mastery over them were doubted.” The learned critic further 
says : “ There is besides a strange attempt to substitute the 
language of painting for that of poetry, to make us see their 
feelings in the faces of the persons.” So far as the last critic¬ 
ism is concerned I have to confess that Anis too uses the 
language of painting in poetry but with the difference that the 
use is extremely appropriate and never ostentatious. 

Misanthrope. 


Shakespeare :— 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelf 
I pray for no man but myself 
Grant I may never prove, so fond. 

To trust a man on his oath or bond ; 

Or a harlot for her weeping ; 

Or a dog that seems asleeping : 

Or a keeper with my freedom ; 

Or my friends, if I need, them. 

Anis: — 
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Shaksepeare :— 

‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 
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Anis : 
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Life. 


> > 


Shakespeare :■ 


Why what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust! 
And, live we how we can, die we must. 
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Permission for Burial. 

Shakespeare :— 

I come to thee for charitable license 

That we may wander over this bloody field, 

To book our dead and then to bury them ; 

To sort our nobles from our common men, 

For many of our princes—woe the while ! 

Lie drowned and soaked in mercenary blood :— 

So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 

In blood of princes ;—and their wounded steeds 

Ere fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 

Killing them twice, 0, give us leave, Great King, 

To view the field in safety, and dispose of our dead 
bodies. 
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I am citing these instances to show that both these poets 
express themselves like twins of genius. No delicate feeling 
or honourable sentiment is missed by them. They entertain 
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the noblest sentiment of a king and a general. Shakespeare 
in the highest flight of his imagination could not surpass the 
really sad events and incidents of the tragedy of Karbala is 
another noteworthy result of the comparative study of these 
poets. Anis confines himself to historical facts and seldom 
introduces any incident to embellish the event. 

Modesty. 


Shakespeare :— 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : She pined in thought 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. 

% 

Anis 

* * * * 
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III 

Resignation and Patience. 


Shakespeare :— 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended, 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw fresh mischief on. 

What cant be preserved when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robbed that'smiles steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. 


Anis : 
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Shakespeare :— 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
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Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it comes. 

Julius Ceasar. 

Shakespeare :— 

We cannot but obey 

The powers above us—could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as it is. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

Anis :— 

£ .j®) K L !1*if <_>*•* l -*V |* 6 

A Commander Speaks. 


Shakespeare :— 

Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour is at the stake. 

Hamlet, Page 1159 . 

Anis :— 
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The two poets speak the language of a seasoned general 
who is giving advice of patience to his youthful soldiers dying 
to advance and attack. How these two poets think and ex¬ 
press, feel and create noble emotions in similar words is a 
wonder. 
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IV 

V 

Lamentings of a Bereaved Mother. 

Shakespeare :— 

I am not mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance ; I was Geffrey’s wife 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

I am not mad : I would to heaven I were! 

For then, it is like I should forget myself : 

O, If I could what grief should I forget! 

% 

Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 

And thou shall be canonized, cardinal ; 

For being not mad but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason. 

How I may be delivered of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself. 

If I were, I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he : 

I am not mad, too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

The elegy writers show their grace and skill in tragic 
expressions of grief in ‘ Bain ’—lamentings of bereaved. I am 
giving the samples of this kind of poetic construction of both 
the poets. Shakespeare has tried to be as pathetic as possible 
but has made grief ugly and too tragic, while Anis is careful in 
his expression not to become too pathetic which makes the topic 

disgustingly unbearable. He carries the readers with him 

\ 

without making them forsake their interest for fear of being 
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painfully gloomy. Anis casts gloom with artistic finesse that 
sustains the sympathies of the readers and makes them feel 
as if they are themselves in bereavement and renders the 
horrors of tragedy pleasant. Interest can endure Anis, but, 
Shakespeare is too gloomy to attract us twice while he is 
lamenting. Anis is never guilty of refinements of sympathy, 
but is sincere and gives wholesome manifestations of his grief. 
He is not a pathos-monger though he is a writer of elegies. It 
is admitted by his critics that “ the paL*hos of Shakespeare is 
not the pretty pathos of Beaumont and Fletcher, a soft, a 
sweet and tender sorrow, a gentle investiture of melancholy.” 
I w'ill say with great respect that had the Western world 
known Anis there would have been none mentioned as consum¬ 
mate masters who could execute the investiture of melancholy 
with greater art and sense of proportion than this Urdu poet 
of India. See how Anis invokes death to remedy the wrongs 
without putting in the hideous death before us, how he paints 
distraction and how he makes us sensible of the great grief 
that afflicts the human heart when great tragedies happen. If 
you read these passages again and again you will not feel the 
weight of the grief though it will pierce the heart and tears 
will come down. 


Shakespeare :— 

A widow cries ; be husband to me heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace, but ere sunset, 

Set armed discord betwixt these perjured kings I 
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A Mother Mourns. 
Lamentings. 


Shakespeare :— 

I defy all counsels, all redress, 

But which ends alj counsels, true redress 
Death, death ; 0 amiable lovely death ! 

Arise forth from thy coach of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows 
And ring these fingers with thy household worm. 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust 
And be a carrion monster like thy self ; 

Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smilest 
And, buss thee as thy wife. Misery’s love 
0, come to me. 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 

I bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill, 

These arms of mine shall be thy winding sheet; 

% 
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My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre,— 

For from heart thine image never shall go ; 

My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell ; 

And so obsequious will thy father be, 

Even for the loss of thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all his valiant sons, 

I will bear thee hence. 

3rd Part, Henry VI, 651. 

Anis :— 


J!U K ! L J* iU op 

JU5 £ ;(j £-,! Jl=>- i; ^ 8 -.0 

S O i ^1 Sj J.ji-i- ^ OM 

s|ji. |^~ z_.X> 



Shakespeare 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if they heard the woeful words she told : 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 

Where, lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies 
* Wonder of time,’ quoth she, this is my spite, 

That you being dead the day should yet be light. 

It is impossible to express the civilised and highly refined 
intensity of grief in bereavement in a more elegant way than 
has been done by these great students of human nature. They 
could put into words emotions and rapidly fleeting sensations 
that can be felt but cannot be amply repressed. It is a quality 
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of grief that it becomes untranslatable in words written or 
spoken. But to express it in most polished language and 
in most delightful form in rhyme is a commendable per¬ 
formance. 

Death of a Hero. 

Lamentings. 


Shakespeare :— 

So she at these sad signs, draws up her breath 
And sighing it again exclaims on death. 

Hard favoured tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides she death,) 
Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath, 

So who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on rose, smell to the violets ? 

If he be dead,—0 no, it can’t be, 

Seeing his beauty thou should strike at it— 

0 yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 

Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleave’s an infants heart. 

The destinies will curse thee for this stroke, 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluckest a flower ; 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 

And not Death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead 
Now nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 

Since her best is ruined with thy rigour. 


Vessus Adonis. 
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Anis :— 

^ ^r 4 *5 H 

Jft*. l>u «,V ^ 


^ d) l -^ JV) ^ 

^.t* jj) b 5 5 )>•* U-’ ^ 


Shakespeare :— 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see. 


Anis :— 
u 1 '-r~? 
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Shakespeare :— 

Alas poor world, what treasure thou has lost! 

What face remains alive that is worth the viewing 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 

Of things long since, or anything ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim 
But the true sweet beauty lived and died with him. 
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“ At first in the career of most artists a portion of their 
nature holds aloof from art, and is ready for application to 

other service. They have a poetical side and a side which is 
prosaic and gradually, as they advance towards maturity, facul¬ 
ty after faculty is brought into fruitful relation with the art 
instinct, until at length the entire nature of the artist is fused 

in one, and his work becomes the expression of a complete 
personality.” 

The gradual attainment of complete poetic power is a 
rule but Anis is an exception. His earliest work denotes that 
he exercised his full powers at once without suffering from any 
imperfection. This was due to the fact that his instinct was 
fully developed and he was devoted to his work without any 
distraction. Shakespeare’s ascent to perfection was gradual 
and his full faculties were roused and rendered active through 
the success of his preceding efforts. Anis had ample leisure to 
refine the language, to pay greater attention to the choice of 
words and devote his entire attention to the success of his 
venture in every aspect without trying to exercise or develop 
his artistic sensibility which had been gifted to him in abun¬ 
dance. Anis is mainly interested in man and venerates nobility 
of character, and selfless devotion to truth. He upholds self- 
help and deprecates vanity due to illustrious parentage. He 
holds personal valour, kindness, piety and readiness for sacri¬ 
fice as highly estimable qualities. His natural scenes throb 
with all the beautiful emotions that they create and their 
charm of pictorial devices lies in his choice of words and 
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fascinating similes. There is hardly any instance, throughout 
his repeated efforts, to show that Anis tried and failed to 
achieve the object of his poetic imagination. 

Both Anis and Shakespeare knew that the temper of 
society failed to appreciate the high qualities of their com¬ 
positions, and jealous rivals were trying their best to diminish 
their true worth and that posterity alone would value and 
applaud their matchless work. Both were rightly proud of the 
excellence of their work and their unsurpassable, eternal glory. 
Shakespeare says, “ Not marble nor the gilded monuments of 
princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

“ Your monument shall be your gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall ever read ; 

And tongues to your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 

You still shall live,—such virtue has my pen— 

When breath most breathes—even in miuths of men.” 

Anis prays for eternal felicity of his pen and wishes to 
assure that his prayers have been accepted by the merciful 
Providence. In the following lines Anis also prays for undimi¬ 
nished artistic excellence, eloquence and for the poetic power of 
exalting a little stream to the gigantic dimensions of a sea and 
a little drop to the supreme qualities of a pearl. He wants 
that God should give him power to increase the lustre of a tiny 
particle of dust to the brilliance and size of the effulgent sun 
and tenderness of the thorns to that of the flowers, and to 
express himself on the same topic of a flower in a hundred 
different ways. 
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Anis : 
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-Anis: 
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£ ^ i_5^^ 

£ J ) J * ^ ^ 

Anis holds that it will be impossible to surpass the celestial 
beauty and charm of his powerful rhyme. Shakespeare wants 
to immortalise himself and his beloved through the virtue of 
his pen while Anis maintains that the eternal glory, refine¬ 
ment, profusion and excellence of his work, art and genius 
have been bestowed by the beloved whose loftiness is respon¬ 
sible for his great powers and the immortality of his work. 

Anis has his family tradition of literary superiority of 
which he is very proud and emphasises that a composition of 
note and value must employ the language of the cultured and 
the polished and must be illuminating, easily comprehensible 
and free from artistic foibles and must attain the highest 
poetic excellence without having recourse to ungainly devices 
and unfamiliar vocabulary. Anis condemns those poets whose 
rhymes lack sonorous qualities and are jarring to the ears 
though they are grammatically correct. He holds that mere 
power to compose is nothing unless a poet knows the beauties 
and essential spirit of poetry that lend charm, novelty and 
vigour. He hates frigid, wooden constructions whose recita¬ 
tion leads to headache and boredom. 

Anis :— 

£, ^ ^ fUi* 
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Shakespeare :— 

Not to speak profanely, that 
Neither having the accent of Christians, 

Nor the gait of Christians, pagan—nor 
Man, have so strutted and bellowed that 
I have thought some of nature’s journeymen 
Had made men, and not made them well, 

Shakespeare too insists on Christian accent and gait and 
condemns inartistic compositions :— 

Shakespeare :— 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew. 

Than one of those same meter ballad-mongers ; 

I had rather bear a brazen candle-stick turned, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree : 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry :— 

It is like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 
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Both of them crave the appreciation of intelligent and 
impartial audience and hate the applause of the ignorant. 

Anis :— 

j.0' U? £ ^4-“! |*t |* K ”5 ^ £ > ^ r*l 

^ j^ 1— M'-al j*iyt T“" ^ £ ^;S <0 U!O 

Shakespeare :— 

Though it may make the unskilful laugh 
Can’t but make the judicious grieve ; the censure 
Of which one must in your allowance 

* 

Overweigh a whole theatre of others. 

Anis :— 

^ d . ^ 8^-1 { 1 ? ^ 

* * * * 

jySi UJ sS ^ V-^ dH j*^ ^ 

Personal Merit vs. Pride of Birth. 

Shakespeare :— 

That is honoured scorn, 

Which challenges itself as honor’s born, 

And is not like the sire : honors thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers. 

* * * * 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by the doer’s deed : 

When great additions swell, and virtue none 
It is a despised honor, 
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Surity, Sir, 

There’s stuff in him that puts him to these ends ; 

For being not propped by ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks successors their way ; nor calls upon 
For high feats done to the crown : neither allied 
To eminent assistants ; but spider-like, 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 

The force of his own merit makes his way, 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

Anis :— 

jlivlit to t—i-Cf £ (jdf* Uij f **’ *—^ f 
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Contentment. 

Shakespeare 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 

Not decked with diamonds, and Indian stones, 

Nor to be seen : my crown is called content; 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 

Poor and content, is rich and rich enough ; 
But riches fineL&s ; is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Anis :— 

4 


Life. 

Shakespeare :— 

0 

The cloud-topped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve 1 
And like that unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind : We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Anis :— 
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Life. 

Sha kespeare 

Thou has not youth nor age ; 

But as it were an after-dinner sleep 
Dreaming on both ! for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsy’d eld : and when thou art old and Ach, 
Thou’st neither heat, affection, limb nor beauty 
To make thy riches pleasant. 

Anis 
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The Grave. 

Shakespeare 

If I must die. 

I will encounter darkness as a bride, and hug it in my 
arms. 
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Anis :— 
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Shakespeare’s conception of life and the eternal solitude 
of the grave is purely an oriental idea and these lines are 
really identical in every respect with those of Anis as stated 
above, and in the following instances also : 


Shakespeare :— 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 

Here grow no damned grudges ; here no storms, 
No noise but silence and eternal sleep. 

Anis :— 


£ ^ U l -> !_)>- 

S £j £ IjJ,^ If ij 

Shakespeare :— 


u >s £ ^ c** 

£ ,_S«i 


To die—to—sleep— 

No more, and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir too ;—it is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 

The dread of something after death 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns. 

Anis 

£ )=- <*; A\ £ ( ±1 

Shakespeare :— 

For death remembered should be like a mirror 
Who tells us life is but breath, to trust it error. 

Anis :— 
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Heedless Evil-doers. 


Shakespeare 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week ? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown ; 

Would with sceptre straight be strunken down. 

Anis :— 
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<*) *S pL tvf C J„ UJ4 

<i) „J !*>- £ / r if () 

H umanity. 

Shakespeare :— 

That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise. 

Anis :— 




S' ut 


Suppression of Grief is Dangerous. 


ov M 


Shakespeare : 


Give sorrow words : the grief that don't speak 

Whispers the over-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 

Anis :— 
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I am giving below a specimen from Shakespeare's works 
where he is preparing the audience to shed tears on witnessing 
the scene that is full of woe and yet noble. Here he deems 
it necessary that those who are present should ‘ let fall a tear,' 
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because “ the subject will deserve it.” The striking resem¬ 
blance in these lines with the prologues in the elegies of Anis 
is remarkable. Anis too insists upon the shedding of tears on 
hearing the accounts of those whose sorrows deserve our 
sympathies. It seems as if nothing could satisfy them more 
as a recompense for their pains than the shedding of tears in 

homage to the heroes for whom they were mourning. 

• . . • • 

Homage of Tears. 

Shakespeare :— 

I come no more to make you laugh, things now," ■ 1 

That bear a weighty and serious brow, 

Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe. 

Such noble scenes as draw the eyes to flow; 

We now present. Those that can pity, here 

May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The subject will deserve it. 

The first and happiest hearers of the town, 

Be sad, as we would make ye ; think ye see 

The very persons of our noble story ■ : , ‘ ’ 

As they were living, think you see them great 

Ahd followed with general throng and sweat 

Of thousand friends ; then in a moment see 

** v •' t i I • • 

How soon this mightiness meets misery : ( ' 

And if you can be merry then I will cry, 

A man may weep on his wedding day. 

Anis :— 

£ Jil K r .so* £ Jy X f JU ,0 
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A Majlis of Anis, 











A Majlis of Monis. 
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Tears. 


Shakespeare :— 

The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light 
Thou shinest in every tear that 1 weep, 

No drop but as a coach doth carry thee 
So ridest thou triumphing in my woe, 
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Do but behold the tears that swell in me, 

And they thy glory through my grief will show. 

Shakespeare has the self-same value of tears as Anis to 
demonstrate the high veneration and love for those who de¬ 
serve our homage. 

Anis :— 

Ji f J** 1 -* £ & *—> k <4 

$ c le ) »! c't* u**l 
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Anis :— 

|* c *5 i*' 1 '* > *4^ J-" ** ;)) 

I am not intriguing against those who do not sympathise 
with our sorrow if I say that the Shias all over the world 
agree not only with Shakespeare and Anis in the offering of 
sincere tears for our martyrs but they also believe that these 
are far more precious than the offering of lustrous pearls. 
The remembrance and commemoration of a great tragedy 
becomes everlasting and always when we are reminded of it 
we feel the sorrow as if it happened yesterday. 

Shakespeare 

The woe to come ; the children yet unborn, 

-Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 
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Anis: 
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It is also necessary to give one more instance where both 
maintain that mourning for one’s own relatives is a bad cus¬ 
tom. Both of them confine the homage of tears and everlasting 
remembrance for extraordinarily high personages whose life 
and death bear some special significance for mankind and 
civilisation. In the following lines both condemn such custo¬ 
mary mourning. 


Shakespeare :— 

Thou knowest it’s common ; all that live must die ; 

-V But y°u must know, your father lost a father ; 

That father lost, lost his.but to persevere 

In obstinate condolement is a coui’se 
Of impious stubborness. 

Shakespeare puts these lines exactly in the same way as 
the famous Greek dramatist Sophocles did in his Electra and 
his critics have diligently traced the original source of these 
lines but what is the explanation for the similar lines occurring 

in the work of Anis who did not know either Shakespeare or 
Sophocles ? 


Anis while consoling a son says : 



jjiU^ Ljy 4 ci-fjA* -A y (Jyt (a u'b 


and again says : 
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Anis: 
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It will be interesting to put the words of Sophocles also 
before the readers to show that “one touch of nature 

t 

makes the whole work kin,” and it is the only explanation 
for such amazing instances of parallelism. My humble 
efforts lead me to refute the contention of the critics, 
of Shakespeare that he was taking his thoughts, ideas 
and emotions from Greek classical writers and Italian no¬ 
velists as if such ideas were their monopoly and nature 
was never again generous enough to create them.- 


Sophodes: 


Remember Electra, your father whence you spring 
Is mortal, wherefore grieve not so much, for by 
All of is, has this debt of suffering to he paid. 

(Sophocles: Electra.) 

. I 

Both of them in despair proclaim that it is useless 
to expect that virtue can be rightly rewarded due to. the 
perverted attitude of the day, which likes infirmity more 
than perfection. Both are sick and sore due to the envy 
of their contemporaries and lack of correct appraisement, 
of their faultless art and achievement. Mark the similari¬ 
ty of the vein, and expression. 
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Shakespeare 

0 let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone desert in service. 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
That all, with one consent praise new-born gawds. 
Though they are moulded of things past; 

And give to dust that is little gilt 
More laud than gilt over-dusted. 

Anis :— 
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VI 

Anis paints morning scenes with rare perfection. The 
true glory and character of his scenery is so blended, and 
invested with such delightful spirit and charm that it is 
impossible to improve upon it. The rising of the sun with all 
its splendour in slow and gradual form, the dew-laden flowers 
of varigated colours, the extensive meadows of lush green, the 
greeting songs of the birds, the cool breeze that is full of 
intoxicating fragrance, the hills and brooks are all there on 
the extensive canvas of this mighty poet. What is most 
astounding is his ability to repeat his masterly performances 
with renewed vigour, beauty and warmth particularly so in his 
description of natural scenery and phenomena. The readers 
will kindly note the difference that Anis belongs to a warm 
climate where the rising sun is a delightful sight and dawn is 
distinct and clear. Shakespeare is a native of a cold country 
where the morning sun is the only silver lining on a brooding 
and dismal horizon. Till the entire surrounding is lit up with 
the rays of the morning sun, that luminary is not an object of 
any interest in his early infancy. In East the dawn is brighter 
and more cheerful. In the West is it formal and forbidding. 

Morning Scenes. 

Shakespeare :— 

The grey eyed morn smiles on the frowning night. 
Conquering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels ; 
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Now ere the sun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer and night’s dank dew to’dry— 

Please mark that in the last two lines Shakespeare never 

feels the joy till the sun is high up and hot enough to dry the 

dampness of the dew. There the advance of the day brings 

cheer but here the small hours of the morning when sun 

lingers on the base of the horizon and steadily climbs over the 
orbit is the ideal of the poet. 

Shakespeare 

The battle fares like to the morning’s war 
When dying clouds contend with growing light, 

What time the shepherd blowing his nails 
Can neither call it perfect day or night. 

* * * * 

Lo ! here the gentle lark weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts upon high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 

The sun arises in majesty 

Who doth the world gloriously behold, 

The cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 

These lines are full of charm and full of the gentle 
‘spirit’ of dawn. The lark, the hill tops, the waking 
of the morning, by the small bird, its moist cabinet are all so 
artfully designed, and arranged before the majestic advance 
of the sun as to make the whole scene divinely peaceful and 
lovely. You see here the little matched with the great, the 
miserabl e greeting the majestic. 
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Shakespeare 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun ! 

How well resembles it the prime of youth. 

Trimmed like a yaunker prancing to his love ! 

* * * * 

It was the lark the herald of the morn, 

No nightingle ! look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 

Night’s candles are burning out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

* * * * 

Madam an hour before the worshipped son 
Peered forth the golden window of the east. 

* * * * 

But all so soon as the all cheering sun 
Should in the furthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away from morning light steals home my heavy son. 

* * * * 

Arise fair son, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief. 

% * * * 

Hark, hark I the lark at the heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus begins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs, 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
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r To ope their golden eyes ; 

With everything that pretty is : 

* * * * 

When everything doth make a gleeful boast! 

The birds chant melody on every bush ; 
r lhe snake lies rolled in cheerful sun ; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a chequered shadow on the ground. 

* * * * 

When the golden sun salutes the morn. 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the Zodiac in his glistering coach, 

And overlooks the highest pearing hill. 

* * * * 

So, ip the Orient when the gracious iight 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new appearing sight, 

Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 

And having climbed the steep up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in the middle age 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from high-most pitch, with weary car 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 

The eyes before duteous, now converted are. 

These are notable instances of morning ecstasy of 
Shakespeare. There is no doubt that the great poet has left 
no delightful aspect of the scene untouched and has tried to 
sing its praises in most delightful tunes. But the tenderness 
of the scene and its blissful and divine grandeur have not been 
thoroughly captured, it seems as if it eludes him inspite of his 
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repeated efforts to reach them and rise up to them. There is 
something which defies his art and when he is most likely to 
get to it, it rises up and up and leaves him disappointed. 


Now I am placing before you the morning scenes in full 
glory by Anis. How he revels in these performances and 
reaches the highest points of his ambitions, how he thoroughly 
enthrals the imaginations, fills the heart with spiritual emotions 
and dips the pictures in divine colours ! These are most fasci¬ 
nating feats and poetic marvels. The grand phenomenon to 
Anis is a universal chorus of hymn to the mighty Creator. The 
men and birds, the flowers and blades of grass, the sky and 
dew-soaked green all bend their thoughts and bow their 
heads to Him who reigns over this beautiful world. To Anis 
it is the most propitious moment for singing songs in' His 
praise. 

ft 

I 

Anis :— 
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Here Anis ecstatically gives himself up to the most 
delightful spectacle of a gorgeous day-break. “ The advent 
of the sun and the morning scene ! The sky like a peacock was 
full of ecstasy due to its brightness. The particles of dust 
shone like stars, and the Euphrates shimmered and flowed (in 
the middle of the glistening sands) like the milky-way an<J 
every tree stood like the top of the Mount Sinai lit up wit^i 
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divine effulgence, it seemed as if light incessantly poured down 
like rain from heaven. The waving of the trees, the frag¬ 
rance of the flowers on whose every petal the drops of de.v 
glittered, and scintillated with a splendour that excelled the 
lustre of rare pearls, defying diamonds, and every leaf seemed 
studded with jewels. The green fields and the gentle zephyr 
blowing across, the shining pearls bedecking the flowers ; the 
twigs waving up and down the plains, laden with flowers with 
a solitary nightingle in attendance. As the beauteous scions 
of Fatima were in need of water, the dew had filled each cup 
of the rose to the brim.” 


I plead my inability to reproduce in literal translation, 
the charm, the dignity, the repose and the spiritual fervour 
with which these lines reel, move and captivate. I am also of 
the opinion that the language which Anis employs repels every 
effort to transcribe its full sense in English. As it is not 
possible for me to put into my translation the substance and 
beauty of the original I reproduce the text and give up its 
translations for fear of robbing him of his special charms. 
The transliteration given above is devoid of merits of Anis. 
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In this piece Anis confesses that art cannot attain the 
perfection of nature. He says that the beautiful natural scenes 
with all their colours and embellishments are so superior and 
rich that it is impossible for even the most splendid poetic 
fancy to conceive them, far less to reproduce them. Both 
Anis and Shakespeare admit the limitations of Art. In painting 
also both own the inferiority of art as compared with the 
glowing models of nature. Shakespeare says “ yet look how 
far the substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow in 
under-prizing it. So far this shadow limps behind the subs¬ 
tance.” Anis puts it in one line and says 


X J-! 


Anis :— 
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“The light was gradually pouring into the empty vessel of 
the morning sun and the rays began to spread out of it slowly. 
When this beautiful phenomenon was taking place, all the 
creatures of God were busy in praying to Him.” 


Compare this with Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare :— 

To solemnise this day the glorious sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist, 
Turning with splendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 
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VII 

Night Preceding the Encounter. 


Shakespeare 

Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark. 

Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp through the foul womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each others watch : 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees other’s umbered face ; 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the nigh’ts dull ear ; and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation : 

Proud of their numbers and secure in soul, 

The confident and over lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 

The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger, and their gesture sad 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. 0 now, who will behold 
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The royal captain of this ruined band 
Walking from.watch to watch, from tent to tent; 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

A largess universal like sun 

His liberal eye doth give to every one. 

Hem y V, pay? 86 . 
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A Triumphant Foe. 

i * . 

Shakespeare :— 

To horse you gallant princes 1 straight to horse ! 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
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And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 

There is not work enough for all our hands ; 

Scarce bleed enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axe a stain, 

That our French gallants shall today draw out, 

And sheathe for lack of sport; let us but blow on them 
The vapour of our valour will over-turn them. 

It is positive against all exceptions, lords, 

That our superfluous lackeys and our peasants— 

Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle were enow 
To purge this field of such hilding foe ; 

Yond island carrions, desperate of their bones 
Ill favouredly become the morning field : 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 

And our air shakes them passing scornfully : 

Big ‘ Mars ’ seems bankrupt in their beggared host; 
And faintly through a rusty beever peeps : 

The horsemen sit like fixed candle-sticks, 

With torch staves in their hands and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 

The gum down-roping from their pale dead eyes, 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmet-bit 
Lies foul with chewed grass, still and motionless ; 

And their executors the knavish crows 
Fly over them, all impatient for the hour, 

Description cant suit itself in words 
To demostrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself 
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They have said their prayer and they stay for death 
Shall we go and send them dinners and fresh suits, 

And give their fasting horses provender 
And after fight with them. 

Henry V, 55 b. 

Anis :— 
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Tauntings of a Mean Enemy 


Shakespeare : 


Was it you that would be king of England ? 

Was it you that revelled in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high descent ? 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now ? 
The wanton Edward and the lusty George 
And where is that valiant crook-back prodigy 
Dicky your boy, that with his grumbling voice 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 

Or with rest, where is your darling Rutland 
Look York: I stained this napkin with the blood, 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapiers point, 

Mad issue from the bosom of the boy ; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 

Alas poor York ! but that I hate thee deadly 
I should lament thy miserable state. 
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I pray thee grieve, to make me merry York, 

What, hath thy fiery heart so parched thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death ? 

Why art thou patient, man ? Thou should be mad ; 
And, I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 

Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. 

Thou wouldest be fee’d, I see, to make me sport; 

York cant speak unless he wear a crown— 

A crown for York ! and lords bow low to him ; 

Hold you his hands whilst I do set it on. 

(Putting a paper crown on his head), 

“ Answer ” 

She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves of France, 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’s tooth ! 
How ill-seeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like Amazonian trull 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates ! 

But that thy face is vizard-like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 

I would assay, proud queen to make thee blush : 

To tell thee whence thou comest, of whom thou derived 
Were shame enough to shame thee, 

Wert thou not shameless. 

Thy father bears the type of king of Naples, 
of Both the Sicils and Jerusalem ; 

Yet not so wealthy as an English yoeman. 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult ? 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen; 
Unless the adage must be verified,-— 
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The beggars mounted run their horse to death. 

It is beauty that doth make women proud ; 

But, God he knows, thy share thereof is small : 

It is virtue that doth make them most admired ; 

The contrary doth make thee wonder at: 

It is government that makes seem them divine ; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable : 

Thou art as opposite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us 
Or as the south to Septentrion. 

0 tiger’s heart wrapped in woman’s hide ! 

How couldst thou drain the life blood of the child, 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be seen to bear a woman’s face ? 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 

Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Bidd’st thou me rage ? Why, now thou hast thy wish ; 
Would’s have me weep. Why, now thou has thy will: 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers, 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

These tears are my sweet Rutland’s obsequies ; 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death 
Against thee, fell Clifford, and thee false French woman. 

AMs :— 

0 
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VIII 

A hero who is surrounded by innumerable enemies 
and yet fights on undismayed is an object of admiration 
both for Shakespeare and Anis. While depicting the tragic 
engagement of one against all, they are uniformally care¬ 
ful to give facts which render the description interesting 
and invest their heroes with the qualities of valour and 
superior martial skill and uncommon physical power. Both 
hold that the final yielding to odds was inevitable, and do 
not give any credit to their opponents. 

Shakespeare :— 

But Hercules himself must yield to odds: 
f And many strokes, though with a little axe, 

Hew down and fell the hardest timbered oak. 

Anis :— 

X jS ikfi.5 I — f! £-•)'*£. <—(J)* 4-7^ O'® 

While praising his hero when he is fighting, the great 
poet says: ‘The French exclaimed the devil was in arms.’ 
The expression is so spontaneous that it puts before us 
the fighting hero’s picture whose opponents shriek out in 
panic these words conveying the dreadful state of his rage 
and the carnage for which it was responsible. I have 
given several instances where Anis paints the hero in simi- 
> lar impossible situations, fighting with composure and treat¬ 
ing the host of his cowardly opponents with utter contempt. 
Shakespeare fails to give the poise and the lofty ‘hauteur’ 
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that characterised the heroes of the age of chivalry even 
when they were outnumbered. 

The ‘devil in arms’ does give the picture of the war¬ 
rior’s ferocity, but degenerates him and makes him diabo¬ 
lical. The dignity and fascinating martial grandeur is 

lacking. 

There is something in the display of superior valour 
which wins our respect and applause. But ‘the devil in 
arms’ is an object of horror and suggests something in¬ 
human. 

A person noted for his valour should not be depicted as 
barbarous and possessed of sheer brutal force which renders 
him invincible. How Anis describes the conditions of the 
army ready for engagement, how he gives the pictures of 
the warriors in full battle trim, the war chargers, the ac¬ 
coutrements, the implements, and the self-laudatory speech¬ 
es of the combatants mentioning their ancestry and proud 
achievements, win our highest praise. Anis mentions t e 
t-echnique of hand to hand fighting and freely uses _ the 
terms of art in vogue to give an idea of the warriors 
skill and prowess. He makes the entire description so 
romantically thrilling that the audience actually beholds 
the deadly encounter enacted before its eyes. The similes 
employed, the words used and the force of the expression 
enrich the drama with realism which is seldom achieved 
by any epic writer, ancient or modern. The entry of the 
warrior in the arena, his personal charms or his dreadful 
.appearance, his method of advance, his onslaught, his de- 
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fensive tactics and his cowardly or manly behaviour are all 
so vividly put into apt words that he keeps you spell-bound 
and every line and every word tells the story. It is his highest 
literary accomplishment that every word that he uses is so 
suitable and subservient to his purpose that the cumulative 
effect becomes amazing and delightfully vivid. There is 
nothing uncommon in his language, which is the purest 
colloquial used with poetic discretion without stress or strain. 
There is no obvious effort to make it glamorous and grandilo¬ 
quent. The Urdu language was in its early stage of develop¬ 
ment when Anis came upon the stage. To make it a powerful 
vehicle of expression and to prove its aptitude for the convey¬ 
ance of the most refined ideas and the discussion of highly 
emotional topics were the creditable works of Anis. No epic 
writer has simultaneously with his artistic efforts, contributed 
so much towards the advancement of a language, which had no 
claims to be reckoned as a language, in the civilised sense, 
before his own attentions to it. The range of his literary 
adventure is so wide and varied that it is really surprising how 
he could do what he did. But the only reasonable explanation 
for his success in what he attempted lies in his being a really 
gifted poet with keen insight into human nature and marvel¬ 
ous aesthetic sense, aided by a command over the language 
which he was enriching, expanding and refining with every 
stroke of his facile pen. His war harangues, sermons, ethical 
digressions, dramatic portraitures and epic narratives are 
sublime, and models of faultless literary composition. They 
rival with similar compositions in any other language and 
yield to none in excellence, logical soundness, and humanising 

effect. 
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A Hero Fighting Against Odds. 

Shakespeare 

Environed as he was with many foes ; 

And stood against them as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greeks that would have entered Troy. 

But Hercules himself must yield to odds ; 

And many strokes though with a little axe. 

Hew down and fell the hardest timbered oak. 

By many hands your father was subdued ; 

But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. 

* * * * 

0, no, wherein Lord Talbot was over-thrown : 

The circumstance I will tell you more at large. 

The tenth of August last this dreadful lord, 

Retiring from siege of Orleans, 

Having full scarce six thousand in his troop. 

By three and twenty thousand of the French 
Was round emcompassed and set upon. 

No leisure had he to enrank his men ; 

He wanted pike to set before his archers ; 

Instead whereof, sharp stakes, plucked out of hedges. 
They pitched in the ground confusedly. 

To keep the horsemen off from breaking in. 

More than three hours the fight continued ; 

Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enacted wonders with his sword and lance : 

Hundreds he sent to hell, and none durst stand him; 
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Here, there, and everywhere, enraged he flew : 
Ihe French exclaimed the devil was in arms ; 


Anis : 


Henry VI. 
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A Crafty Enemy Cajoles. 

Shakespeare :— 

But now it is odds beyond arithmetic 

And manhood is called foolery, when it stands 

Against a falling fabric. 
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Anis : 
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A Heroic Warrior. 


Shakespeare :— 

Virtue he had deserving to command : 

His brandished sword did blind men with his beams , 

His arms spread wider than dragons wings ; 

His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies 

Than midday sun fierce bent against their faces. 

What should I say ? his deeds exceed all speech : 

He never lift up his hand but conquered. 

This admirable piece of panegyric is full of immortal 
charms and if every noble attribute is carefully noted, the 
entire picture of an invincible hero with a triumphant sword 
in hand stands before the eyes. The readers are now invited 
to see the enthusiastic efforts of Anis in portraying a warrior 
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whose commanding personality and most handsome form are 
endowed with such matchless valour that he is a host in 
himself. 


Anis :— 
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In these six lines Anis reaches the climax in depicting a 
dazzling personality. 

Anis :— 
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The last two lines are virtually the translation of what 
Shakespeare said “ more dazzled and drove back his enemies 
than mid-day sun fierce bent against their faces/' 


A Youthful Hero. 


Shakespeare :— 

The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
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More white and red than doves and roses are, 
Nature that made thee with herself at strife, 
Said that the world hath ending with thy life. 


Anis : 
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IX 

The mode in which Shakespeare could express himself did 
not conform to any known form of dramatic versification. The 
ideas which he wanted to put into words were derived from 
well-known works and the characters of his creation were 
indeed very much improved historical models, though some 
owed their origin to his ingenuity alone. Walter Bagehot 
says, “ Men of genius may be divided into regular and irre¬ 
gular. Certain minds, the moment we think of them, suggest 
to us the ideas of symmetry and proportion. Plato's name, 
for example, calls up at once the impression of something 
ordered, measured and settled ; it is the exact contrary of 
everything eccentric, immature or undeveloped. His genius 
was adapted to its element; any change would mar the deli¬ 
cacy of the thought, or the polished accuracy of the expression. 

“On the other hand, men of irregular or unsymmetrical 
genius are eminent either for some one or some few peculia¬ 
rities of mind, have possibly special defects on other sides of 
their intellectual nature, or at any rate a want of what the 
scientific men of the present day would call, the definite pro¬ 
portion of faculties and qualities suited to the exact task they 
have in hand. The foundation of many criticisms of Shakes¬ 
peare is, that he is deficient in this peculiar proportion. His 
teeming imagination gives at times, and not unfrequently, a 
great feeling of irregularities. There seems to be confusion. 
We have the tall trees of the forest, the majestic creation of 
the highest genius, but we have, besides, a bushy second 
growth, an obtrusion of secondary images and fancies, which- 
prevent our taking an exact measure of such grandeur. We 
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have not the sensation of intense simplicity, which mast 
accompany the highest conceivable greatness. Such is also the 
basis of Mr. Hallam’s criticism on Shakespeare's language, 
which Mr. Arnold has revived later. His expression is often 
faulty, because the illustrative imagination, somewhat predo¬ 
minating over his other faculties, diffuses about the main 
expression a supplement of minor metaphors which sometim s 
distracts the comprehension, and almost always deprives his 
style of the charm that arises from undeviating direct¬ 
ness.” 


If you go through the work of Anis, you will find great 
simplicity combined with lofty and inimitable style, full of 
charm. His faculties and powers of observation help him in 
the vivification of characters or characteristics most admirably. 
His practical sagacity is absolutely faultless and helps him to 
assign to every incident, every detail and every circumstance 
a proper place and “ its intrinsic and appropriate rank." 

His imagination is not congested nor is he struggling to 
keep pace with its agility. He is calm and sure. He never 
relaxes his control over his subject due to any distraction of 
faculties or because of the lack of ready and swift power of 
elegant expression, called the ‘ burst of metre.’ He knows 
every word that he uses. He knows its powerful or mild 
euphony, its suggestive^ and illustrative properties and its 
elevating or debasing propensities. If he wants to persuade, 
preach and pacify, his words do the necessary function and 
fully co-operate with his aims. Similarly when he wants to 
terrify, rebuke and punish, the words used, obey him like loyal 
and tactful servants who know the likes and dislikes of their 
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master. It is not Shakesp 
stand equal to him in the 
propriety. 


eare but Chancer who alone can 
matter of symmetry and literary 


Th ° s ® have devoted themselves solely to the dee D 
study of Shakespeare's works have failed to put them in 
chronological order with certainty. The lack of style has bee" 
respons,b e for them failure. It is impossible to trace a steady 
progress towards perfection because even his work that has 

been agreed upon to be the last is certainly not his best and 
does not reveal a style. 


It is a fitful genius which shines with a dazzling lustre and 

then comes a pause, full of gloom and vagueness ; it startles 

you again with its divine melody and relapses back into 

mediocrity. This is what Shakespeare is, both as a dramatist 

and a writer. But the point that is common between Anis and 

Shakespeare is that both realised that the “method of idealising 

passions on a gigantic scale ” alone was not the real lilt of 
tragedy. 


Anis who was a tragedy-writer knew thoroughly how to 
save the tragedy from becoming a “ rhapsody of blood, com¬ 
mingled with nonsense.” 

He says :— 

Anis :— 

^ 1^ £ K f)) Ii^ cJ; ; (? ^ 
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In the next two lines, he gives the rules that must guide 
a keen student of human nature, in order to accomplish his 
purpose with success. 

Those who, like Marlowe, the contemporary of Shakes¬ 
peare, while writing tragedies, dwell upon ‘ disasters ’ alone, 
forfeit the interest, sympathies and condolence of their 
audience. It was a heartless method which tragedy-writers 
adopted before Shakespeare and Anis, in writing their woeful 
tales, in tears and blood. Anis wants to captivate the fancy 
by telling us the grandeur of those who v/ere going to meet 
misery, first in ‘ heroic couplets, and then comes to the tribula¬ 
tions, patiently borne and manfully met, that at once win our 
sympathies and applause. But all this is done in a way 
which gives us a pleasure in following the theme which is 
heart-rending, due to the skill of the poet and his marvellous 
powers in hiding its callousness. He invests the morbidity 
with a flavour that absorbs our attention. He hides the 
ugliness with the charm of his expression and does not allow 
the imagination to go to the unbearable and repulsive features 
that kill attention and create a nightmarish atmosphere. He 1 , 
never lets the sense of the tragedy haunt and horrify you.'. 
When he has done that, he kindly leads you to shed a few 
tears for those whose misfortune he laments, and invites you 
to condole with him and lastly, to praise him for his artistic 

1 

finale. 

I am giving below a few stanzas where Anis praises the 
sword of a kingly warrior who is destined to be the victim. 
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of a foul tragedy. Compare the two great nnofc, • • 

artistic imagery and sincerity of expression and ideal" 1 If £ 

18 "f possl1 ;! 8 to c ° m P™ Anis with Shakespeare, who is the 

most versatile and most copious, it is really iirpossib e to 
compare him with any other European writer or poet 

So far as his • style ’ is concerned, in spite of its vices it 

does remain Shakespearian. But the term does not commie 
simplicity, fluency and coherence leading to easy comprehem 
s.on nor is it full of delightful similes or easfly discernible 
metaphors. Any innovation in style, both in prose and poetry? 
tha. limps that leans on the obvious effort of the author, that 
stops to take breath and easily exhausts itself, that is bruised 

due to the excessive use of the ornamental trappings is not 

style, but a freak of genuis if it succeeds. It is the common 

blunder of an amateur to confound the effects of a pure literary 

style with occasional outpourings of a genius. Anis has a 

literary style, wedded to him as a genius, and therefore 

he is free from all those blemishes that mar the works of 
Shakespeare. 


The Sword. 


The only weapon that has been the object of poetic 
admiration is the sword. It is the most picturesque object in 
motion and an ornament and badge of nobility when worn in 
peace. The right use of sword has been the common topic of 
both Anis and Shakespeare. Both treat it as a worthy com¬ 
panion of a warrior with whom he converses, draws inspiration 
from apd sometimes whispers moral precepts in sololiquy. 
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The Owner of Divine Sword. 


Shakespeare 

“ He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe ; 

Pattern in himself to know 
Grace to stand and virtue to go ; 

More or less to others paying 
Than by self-offences weighing, 

Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking.” 

Mark the ideal man invested with the sword of God. He 
should be holy and use the weapon for righteous purposes and 
not for his self-interest. 

Anis: — 

£> y Ujo Sj] 

A noble warrior who hates blood-shed speaks to his 
sword:— 

Shakespeare :— 

Now is my days work done : I will take good breath S 
Kest sword : thou hast thy fill of blood and death ! 
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Anis :— 
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Use of Sword. 

Shakespeare :— 

Sword is an oath and oaths must have their courses 
Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight 

And learn this lesson,—draw thy sword in right. 
Anis :— 
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Note the delicate simile in the first of the last lines and 
the way Anis becomes poetic in his narrations. 
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For brave Macbeth.well he deserves that name, 

Disdaining fortune with his brandished steel, 

Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valour's minion, 

Carved out his passage till he faced the slave ; 

And shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 

Till he unseemed him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fixed his head upon our battlements. 
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Shakespeare : 


Virtue he had deserving to command 

His brandished sword did blind men with his beams. 


Anis: 
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XI. 

The moral order in which Anis and Shakespeare believed 
was one and the same. 

Shakespeare :— 

“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends.” 

* * * * 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven ; the fated sky 

Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 

The critics maintain that there is a divergence of belief 
in the two propositions mentioned about the free will of man, 
his purposefulness and achievements, and the absolute nega¬ 
tion of them as mentioned in the first. The first line places 
human action, failures and attainments under the inexorable 
law of divine control over our destiny. 

Shakespeare explains the first proposition more fully 
thus : 


“We defy augry ; 

There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

If it be now ; it is not to come ; 

If it be not to come, it will be now ; 

If it be not now, yet it will come ; 

The readiness is all.” 

A critic says, “ The providence in which Shakespeare 
believed is a moral order which includes man's highest exercise 
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of foresight, energy, and resolution. The disposition of Hamlet 
to reduce to a minimum the share which man's conscious will 
and foresight have in the disposing of events, and enlarge the 
sphere of the action of powers outside the will has a dramatic, 

not a theological significance.” 

Anis believes in the utmost freedom of will and says that 
man is absolutely free to do good or evil. Whatever mishaps 
come to us are the consequences of our own deeds, and what¬ 
ever good comes to us is the gift of the Merciful Providence. 
He too holds that whatever may be the extent of the free 
exercise of our will and resolution, the result is always in the 
hands of the Almighty. Anis and Shakespeare simultaneously 
believe in freedom of action and the supreme control of every 

event that happens on earth by God. 


^ sS p r* £ K ^ f'V 

£ t_J;UkS ^ T~ 

* * * * V 

£ i_ 5®5 L.’ 4 ® f 6 

Faithful Companions. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 

That particulars of duty know, 

And in the most exact regard support 

The worships of their name. 


Anis : 
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Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 

As if allegiance in their bosoms sat 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare : 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs, 

And then grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When spite of cormorant devouring Time, 

The endeavour of the present breath may buy 
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That honor which shall hate his scythe’s keen edge 
And make us heirs of eternity. 


Anis : 
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Faithless Companions. 


Shakespeare :— 

That Sir which serres and works for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack when it begins to rain 
And leave you in the storm. 


Anis :— 
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I am giving below the dialogue between an aged servant, 
eager to die for his master and the noble master, who is trying 
to dissuade him. See how both the poets are similar in giving 
expression to the noble and humane feelings of a master and 
putting into words the true spirit of devotion and loyalty of a 
servant grown old and unfit for arduous work. 

Shakespeare :— 

• Servant :— 

I have five hundred crowns, 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 

Which I did store, to be my foster nurse, 

When service should in my old limb lie lame, 

And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 

Take that, and He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providentially caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age ! 

Here is the gold ; let me be your servant; 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 

Let me go with you. 

Master :— 

But poor old man, thou prunest a rotten tree. . , 

That can’t so much as a blossom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

Servant :— -4 

Master go on and I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 
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From seventeen years till now almost four score 
Here I lived, but now live no more, 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek , 
But at four score it is too late a week : 

Yet fortune cant recompense me better, 

Than to die well and not my master’s debtor. 


Anis: 
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I am now giving those famous stanzas where Anis gives 

an account of the most faithful devotion of an aged servant to 

a most affectionate and kind master. The readers will note 

reciprocity, the royal benevolence, the grace and charm of his 
pictures and his high ideals. 

Anis :— 
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When every soldier was following his master on a horse, 
Habib alone out of love and devotion was marching on foot. 
Keeping one hand on the hilt of his sword and the other on the 
trappings of his master’s war-charger, he was proceeding 
briskly like a youth. As his shaggy eye-brows hung loose on 

• • -iSBBI 

his eyes due to old age he had brushed aside the infirmity by 
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getting them bandaged with a piece of cloth to hold them high, 
and the contrivance led to reveal his eyes prominently which 
were replete with resolution and shot forth the grim valour 
of a lion. His lofty determination had transformed this 
veteran warrior from a decrepit old man to a wrinkle-less 
youth in whose veins the blood was coursing rapidly and suf¬ 
fusing the haggard face and renovating it beyond recognition 
to the wonder of those who beheld him. His bent form had 
regained its erect bearing and he was walking with his broad 
chest in a swinging gait characteristic of his younger days. 
Let us see how this conspicuous behaviour impresses his master 
and what is his reaction :— 

Anis :— 
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The master remarked why the feeble and aged Habib was 
walking, and stopped his horse and asked him to ride, and halt¬ 
ed till he got on his horse out of regard for him. Here Anis 
strikes a note of extremely humane consideration in saying 

»ia ^,5 r ifl js) X„ “ The great sovereign kept his reins 
pulled.” Not only that he advised Habib not to bear the 
unnecessary hardship of keeping pace with his horse, but 
waited till he had ascended the saddle, denoting his affec¬ 
tionate reciprocity for the touching devotion of his comrade 
and the friend of his childhood. Here the master gives vent 
to his reminiscences of early boyhood and tells Habib how his 
grandfather, the Prophet of Islam loved him more than all, 
and foretold that he would keep his company till he would be 
weltering in his own blood. How they played together and 
lived together in innocent bliss in the same house. Habib 
consoles the master by saying that the vicissitudes of the fickle 
firmament bring out new changes in our destiny. The golden 
age of Islam was brief, and they were ruled over by tyrants 
and oppressors. While the master was protesting against his 
walking, the aged warrior said that however miserable and 
aged he was, the very sight of his face reanimated and rejuve¬ 
nated him :— 

Shakespeare :— 

A withered hermit, five score winters worn 

Might shake off fifty looking in her eye 
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Beauty doth varnish age as if new-born 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy 
0 ’tis the sun that maketh all things shine. 
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XII 

The epic writers invented the form of versification 
known as ‘ heroics ’ in order to make their discription graphic. 
The art of arranging words in that measure, is described thus : 

“ So that lines may flow smoothly, that the accents may fall 
correctly, that the rhymes may strike the ear strongly, and 
that there may be pause at the end of every distich.” What 
Anis does in writing heroic couplets is something more than 
this mechanical method as stated. It is not only the arrange¬ 
ment of the words in a metre suitable for flow and exhilirating 
symphony, but the words are chosen to demonstrate the sound, 
and fury, bustle and clamour. It is not really an onomatopoeic 
device but the same effect is imported through the sound of 
the words without distorting them. 

Anis :— 

It was a new artifice, much more telling in effect than 
mere onomotapoeia where there is a formation of words from 
sounds that resemble those associated with the object or 
action, or seem naturally suggestive of its qualities, as 
‘ Cuckoo ’—a name that suggests the sound of the bird so 
called. Anis could discard onomotapoeia by his most astonish¬ 
ing use of metaphors. 

Anis :— 
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His heroic couplets are singular specimens of his masterly 
brevity and graphic description. 

Anis :— 
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Here words and elegant idioms fully illustrate the in¬ 
tended object and Anis knows that feeble words do not suit 
exciting actions, decisive movements, and defiant attitude. 
Throughout his voluminous work there is nothing tentative, he 
is never vapid or jejune in his pictorial devices and there is no 
hiatus in his descriptive accounts. He himself says about his 
rhymes :— 

Anis :— 




(J <_5' ‘ c i ^ 


“ No jeweller can string pearls so beautifully as I make 
my distiches while rhyming (through appropriate; selection of 
choicest words and their orderly arrangement.)” 

Anis :— 
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• ^ V 




The great warrior was trembling due to excessive rage 
and his sword began to leap out of the sheath. But the way 
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he has expressed himself makes the rage and the sporadic , 
action of the sword simultaneous. 

Anis :— 

f (J* jij J 51 X v»ij Jj* ,=_5i * u^y 4 r 4 * O 4 * 43 

Anis wants to signify the haste of the two princes and 
the miniature pictures that he gives are made up of two signi¬ 
ficant items ; swords in their belts and the tail-ends of their 
turbans hanging in reckless abandon on their shoulders. They 
‘ just ’ stood by the flag which denotes that they coveted no¬ 
thing but the flag. 

I am giving below an excerpt from Anis where he is at 
his best in the art of versifying heroic couplets. 


Anis : 
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Mark the gradual approach of an army. There is a dark 
spot on the distant horizon which expands till it becomes 
ominous and envelopes it and then the furious thunder of 
drums fills the desert which resounds with the din, then the 
galloping horses cause tremor in the earth ; and the army is 
there on the river side. 

Anis :— 

^ ^ jjl X 8< M)f . )X y ks . &) ^ ^ )r ,-2U Xjf? 
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See how the commander of the army gives a curt reply 
and intimadates by mentioning the huge influx of the aggres¬ 
sive forces that were converging towards the site in dispute to 
his aid and how he gives a flamboyant description of the 
imminent arrival of the supreme commander. 


Anis : 
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After the exchange of remonstrances the army moves 
into action, but Anis here shows, by its very haphazard action 
that it behaved more like a rabble than a disciplined force and 

its soldiers huddled together in a single crowd to oppose the 

heroic warrior. But it was impossible to look straight into his 
eyes and they simply contented themselves by exhorting in 
a chorus : “Wrest the possession of the river from the lion.’ 
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See the advance of the opposite forces under the com 
mand of this princely warrior. 

Anis :— 
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Now the maid-in-waiting peeping out of the litter informs 
her lady of what was going on : 


Anis: 
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Mark the words depicting a state of terrible rage. 
Immediately after this, the hero advances to attack: 


Anis: 
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Lord Husain the spiritual chief who sat still, now 
proceeds to intervene ; it is a unique situation. The Comman¬ 
der of this meagre band is thoroughly justified by the laws of 
war to attack but there is a higher spiritual region where 
different laws prevail. It is a hot season and the Commander 
has selected the riverside for the camps and it is suicidal to 
give it up, and wiser to fight out the issue then and there, 
before the threatened reinforcements arrive. But the royal 
master stops the advancing warrior and preaches a sermon on 
tolerance and counsels patience and forbearance. 

Anis :— 
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Anis has shown in the above extract the difference in the 
mental attitude of the Standard-bearer and the lofty spiritual 
out-look of the sovereign. The Standard-bearer, when he is 
restrained from deciding the fatal issue then and there argues 
that the peremptory step contemplated by him was justified by 
the obvious necessity of the situation and urgent strategic 
considerations. He says :—“ The hostile army will occupy the 
riverside and ultimately stop the supply of water, and there is 
no rivulet or well and the force will be famished.” This was 
the sole anxiety which vexed the noble warrior, but the r >yal 
orders superseded every dictate of emergency and were 
supreme. The master affectionately threw his arms round his 
neck and asks the Standard-bearer not to tremble with rage 
and to pick up his sword and the shield which he had thrown 
.away on being stopped from advancing to attack. The master 
in reply asks him not to fret or foam or fight but to obey him 
as his spiritual lord and preaches to him the ideals of great 
warriors whomever fight for personal advantage. 

Anis :— 
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£ lT' 1 ” £ li >* 

& i_r b , K ;t la '* <J ^ r s 

lam tempted to quote Shakespeare who puts with equal 
sublimity the virtue of forgiveness and forbearance :— 

Shakespeare :— 

Though with their wrongs I am struck to the quick. 

Yet with my nobler reason against my fury 

Do I take part; the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance ; they being penitent. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. 

* * * * 

You cannot make gross sins look clear : 

To revenge is no valour but to bear. 

It is pertinent to put before the readers the arguments 
of the valiant Abbas who was primarily moved by two impera¬ 
tive considerations. The majestic refusal to yield to threat of 
force and to stick to a strategic position advantageous to him¬ 
self and his followers. 

It is for a higher spiritual leader to overrule the emergent 
considerations and to put moral rules above everything inspite 
of their apparent disadvantages. In Husain, Anis has the ideal 
of a great spiritual leader whom momentary considerations of 
prestige, discomforts, ambitions and travails do not vex. He 
stands above these things and his moral grandeur gives them 
a negligible place in his mind. Husain is out to demonstrate 
the value of ethical conceptions and moral realities and to him 
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every other incident, however important, is illusory. Husain 
is sure of the victory of Truth and does not pay any heed to 
the exigencies of war. Husain believes that the triumph of 
arms is not necessary for ultimate victory over the forces of 
evil. Husain rather believes that the defeat of his forces and 
the frustration of the designs of his valiant brother to hold the 
vital spot do not mean his defeat. He was reminding his 
brother and his stalwart lieutenant that his father Ali, inspite 
of his extraordinary power and martial renown, was obedient 
to the moral dictates of the Prophet and he too ought not to 
go out of his way to sacrifice moral heritage for the sake of 
gaining a momentary triumph. To fight for a comfortable 
place for bivouac had no righteous justification and he restrain¬ 
ed his brother from doing so and ordered him to abandon the 
position. He assuaged the great warrior by asking him to 
obey him as his spiritual chief. Abbas, the soul of chivalry, 
recapitulates the grave reasons that led him to clinch the fatal 
issue but significantly remarks : 

Anis :— 


£ ljU*. pt*. ^ £ osxXa* tfs >l 


“ It is right policy indeed what your Lordship com¬ 
mands ” 


It will be interesting for the readers to know the argu 
ments of a captain in a similar situation by Shakespeare 


Shakespeare :— 

My lords, then under favour pardon me, 
If I speak like a captain 
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Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 

( And not endure all threats ? Sleep upon it, 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 

Without repugnancy ? but if there be 
Su'-h valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ? Why, then, women are more valiant, 

That stay at home, if bearing carry it; 

And the ass more captain than the lion, the fellow 
, Loaden with irons wiser than the judge, 

< If wisdom be suffering. O my lords, 

As you are great, be pitifully good : 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood ? 

To kill I grant, is sin’s extremest gust; 

But in defence, by mercy, it is most just: f 

i To be in anger is impiety ; 

But who is man that is not angry ? 

I 

Those are most admirable lines that reveal the conflict 
of chivalry with inspiring spiritual ideal. The urgent deimnds 
of self-defence and the high virtue of forbearance, the most 
imperative needs of war and lofty dictates of broadmindedness 
and abstention from bloodshed for personal reasons are brought 
face to face. 

. .•% •- r 

• • t 

9 

Anis meets these arguments by preaching the most 
elevating sermon on the virtue of ‘ suffering ’ and ‘ bearing ’ 
but is careful not to deride the noble warrior for his captain 
like stand. On the contrary he justifies his indignation and 
persuades him to see that a righteous fight must be fought 
when spiritual issues alone are involved and not for personal. 

prestige and self-advantage. 
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An is: 


“ They only are civil and meek who are godly.” 

Here the justly indignant warrior is not rebuked but 
‘ sermonised ’ by his chief who teaches him precepts of 
highest spiritual significance. He is not an ordinary captain 
or a warlord, but the representative and son of a hero who 
combined in him the noblest attributes of chivalry, and posses¬ 
sed superhuman power and skill ; and yet he was the embodi¬ 
ment of spiritual force and godliness, and never lost control of 
himself in face of the gravest provocation to his ‘ self.' 

The leader is conscious that his right-hand man can 
disperse the pack of hungry wolves that are bent on opposing 
him, he knows that he can annihilate them singly but he 
preaches merciful forgiveness that befits him just because be 
is too great and too powerful for his antagonists. 

Anis :— 

i ja. If y i—. 
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Shakespeare :— 

0 ! it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
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To use it like a giant. 

Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharpened sulphurous bolt, 

Splitt’st, the unwedgeable and gnarbed oak 
Than the soft myrtle ;—but man proud man ! 

Dressed in a little brief authority,— 

Most ignorant of what he is most assured, 

His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ; who with our spleens, 

Would all themselves laugh mortal. 

Anis alludes to the uncertainty of human life and says, 
that this world is not a fit place for being at home in it and so 
it is useless to shed blood, just for individual ease and 
comfort. 

In this connection, it is also necessary to put before you 
the conceptions of these two poets as regards the use of force 
where it is necessary. They both maintain that use of force, 
if inevitable, must be within strictly prescribed limits. It is not 
praiseworthy for a very powerful man whom nature has 
endowed with extraordinary prowess to forget while using 
force even when its use is justifiable, that he is a man and 
those whom he attacks are his fellow-beings. If a brave heart 
is devoid of humane sentiment, it is worse than a piece of 
stone. The truly brave are always noble, merciful and relent¬ 
ing. To have a gaint’s strength and to use it like a 
brute is tyranny and not chivalry. See how in these lines Anis 
blends mercy with matchless heroism. 
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Ants : 
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“ While fighting, his clemency vied with his rage, 

His benevolence was not a whit less than his valour 

Like his maternal grand-father he had regard for his 
followers 

And loved his slaves more than his sons. 

He refused to strike a fleeing foe 

And wept to see his victims in agonies of death.” 


How a noble creature endowed with courage and giant’s 

strength ought to behave towards those who are stupid and 
weak. 


Anis: 
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Anis, while speaking for a hero, says that those who are 
wise are always humble and meek because they are conscious 
that God alone is self-sufficient and all His creatures are 
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helpless. A man who is confident of his triumphant sword 
walks with downcast head like a scimitar. Crooked devices 
do not give the delight which true valour and straightforward 
policy produce and a brave man never, as a rule attacks till he 
is attacked. 

In order to judge the real value of the art of Anis and his 
ennobling, elevating and humanising influence you have to 
ascertain his attitude from every possible view as a man and 
his treatment of various human relations, obligations and 
responsibilities. 

The most difficult questions that have always confronted 
various poets and philosophers are : In what temper are we 
to receive the injuries inflicted upon us by our fellow men? 
How are we to bear ourselves toward those that wrong us ? 
How shall we secure our inward being from chaos amid the 
evils of the world ? How shall we attain to the most just and 
noble attitude of soul in which life and its injuries may be 
confronted ? 

Nobody has answered these questions more elaborately 
and artistically than Anis has done. 

“ «The true question to ask,' says the Librarian of Cong¬ 
ress in a paper read before the Social Science Convention at 
New York, October 1869, 4 The true question to ask respect¬ 
ing a book, is, Has it helped any human soul ? ’ ” This is the „ 
hint, statement, and not only of the great Literatus, his book, 
but of every great artist. 
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“ It may be that all works of art are to be tried by their 
art qualities, their image-forming talent, and their dramatic, 
pictorial, plot-constructing, euphonious, and other talents. 
Then, whenever claiming to be first-class works, they are to be 
strictly and sternly tried by their foundations and radiation, in 
the highest sense, and always indirectly, of the ethic principles, 
and eligibility to free, arouse, dilate.”* 

4 

If you put Anis and his works to these tests you will not 
only find that he is a spotless moralist but that he preaches 
with a beauty and grace, simplicity and charm that rouse, 
elevate and dilate your various impression centres. He is not 
only emotional. No single poet has yet written so much from 
the ethical point of view. No writer has yet excelled him in 
giving a more exhilirating spiritual turn to every word and 
sentence in his writings. 


* Whitman. Democratic Vistas p. 6. 7 Shakespeare : His Mind and 
Art p. 429. 
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XIII 


Horsemanship. 

Shakespeare has been praised for these few lines where 
he gives a graceful picture of superb horsemanship. It is 
indeed a beautiful picture. But as usual, his poetic exaggerar 
tion makes the idea simply unreal. The charm of high poetic 
skill lies in making the imagination active without letting it go 
astray into fantastic regions. ‘ As if an angel dropped down 
from the clouds.’—is an illustration of his too agile mind which 
lacks in appropriate selection of metaphors. 

t 

Shakespeare 


I saw young Harry— with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed,— 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


The hero of Anis on horseback is a perfect rider, and the 
picture that he draws is not unreal though it is so vivid and 
majestic. It is the characteristic of his imagination that, 
though it sores so high, it never gets beyond the realities and 
is never too ambitious to distort the image or to fill it up with 
gaudy colours or to make it of a novel world. Though Shakes¬ 
peare himself insists that an artist should not outrage nature, 
yet he seldom keeps up the ideal while using his talents for 
pictorial purposes. < 
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Anis: — 
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This delightful picture is graceful and divine, though 

there is no angel dropping down from the high heaven into a 
saddle. 
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In these lines, Anis describes noble horsemanship where 
he uses technical expressions to demonstrate its rules. 

Both Anis and Shakespeare after describing noble horse¬ 
manship give the opposite description as well, where the rider 
is an object of ridicule :— 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :■ 


This sanguine coward, 

This head presser, this horse-back breaker, 
This huge hill of flesh. 
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XIV 

Eyes. 

Eyes are the most important assets of human face. They 
illuminate its charms and without them, however grand a face 
may be, it looks benighted. Our eyes are the index of our 
emotions and internal peace, happiness, conflict and commo¬ 
tion, love and hate. They reveal courage and calibre and those 
that are lacklustre signify morbidity, cowardice, greed and 
meanness. In short, they speak a volume though they are 
mute spectators. The poets in all ages have been attracted 
by a complement of charming eyes, and have lavished their 
praises on them. Let us see how Anis and Shakespeare appre¬ 
ciate them and how they express themselves :— 

Shakespeare 

Admirable ! how this grace 
Speaks his own standing ! what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth. How big imagination 
Moves this lip ! to the dumbness of gesture 

One might interpret. 

* * * * 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 

They are the books, the arts, the academies, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world, 

Else, none at all in aught proves excellent. 
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These eyes, that now are dimmed with death’s black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the midday sun. 

To search the secret treasons of the world. 

* * * * 

Faster than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

* * * * 

Thou tellest me, there is murder in mine eye ; 

This is pretty, sure, and very probable, 

That eyes-that are the frailest and softest things, 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies :— 

Should be called tyrants, butchers, murderers. 
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Shakespeare :— 

She is alive, 

Her eye lids, cases to those heavenly jewels which Peri¬ 
cles, had lost 

Begin to part their fringes of gold ; 

The diamonds of most praised water do appear 
To make the world twice rich. 


* * * * . 

Nobody can help praising ‘fringes of gold’ ‘and to make 
the world twice rich.’ 
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See how Atiis tries to exhaust a topic, and leaves nothing 
for any poet, however great he may be, to claim as his exclu¬ 
sive achievement in any form of versification. How he gives 
the various moods of human eyes and their innumerabie indi¬ 
cations] 
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XV 

Honour. 

Shakespeare :— 

By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost, 

It yearns me not, if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 


Mine honour’s my life ; both grow one ; 
Take honour,from me, and my life is done. 

* * * . afe 
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Honour but of danger wins a scar, 

As oft it loses all. 

* * * * 

Life every man holds dear ; but the dear man 

Holds honour far more precious dear than life. 

* *. * * 

Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps, honour, bright. To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery, 

* * * * 

Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity, 

0, that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly ! and that dear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ? 

How many be commanded that command ? 

How much the low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honour ? and how much honour 
Picked from the chaff ruin of the times, 

To be new varnished. 
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XVI 

The Spiritual Realm. 

Those who appreciate moral appeal and mental uplift, 
seek in poets and philosophers, that which makes man a better 
man, that which refutes false values and confirms human faith 
in virtuous conduct. In order to possess this rare reformatory 
zeal, and the successful use of it, a poet has got to be blessed 
with that high fervour, which comes through moral training 
and spiritual equipment. Those who look after the Soul have 
got to be inspired with spiritual force which gives them energy 
and makes their appeal charming and acceptable. It is always 
a case of 4 superior possibilities embedded within, spurred into 
stronger activity * through spiritual urge. It requires large¬ 
ness of mind and receptivity of Soul apart from the skill in 
expressing in words profound realities and Ultimate Truth. 

It is a mysterious force that leads us to know more than 
is known commonly, to feel more than is felt ordinarily, and to 
express better than most of our fellowmen can do. 

It is through this force that the energy-centre is stirred 
and a genius achieves more than a common mortal is capable 
of doing. 

Our dreams in beauty and substance often excel our cons¬ 
cious mental efforts. Why ? Because there is something within 
os which is more competent than the ordinary power that we 
use to perform our tasks. This higher competence that is 
latent is intended by nature to be used by the poets and the 
philosophers and other superior persons just as we use our 
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commonplace talents. We are not destined to draw from the 
vital Fire that burns in the higher (image-making) Power, and 
is shared by the Savants and Seers. Anis made determined 
efforts through selfless devotion to those spiritual beings, whose 
love was capable of giving him marvellous power of expression. 
He was convinced by his gradual success that love is always 
capable of begetting love and believed that the objects of his 
devotion gave him extraordinary command over life and 
language. 

Recently, an attempt has been made to explain the great¬ 
ness of Shakespeare and his splendid achievements through the 
doctrine of ‘ Nirmanakaya.” “ A ‘Nirmanakaya’ is a mem¬ 
ber of that invisible host which ever protects and watches over 
humanity within Karmic limits. A Nirmanakaya is ever a 
protecting, compassionate, verily a guardian angel to him who 
becomes worthy of his help” (The Theosophical Glossary). 
The Theosophists forget that similar results are possible 
through love for pure and holy beings, for whose sake nature 
gives us uncommon powers. 
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Shakespeare ; ... 

The government I cast upon my brother, 

And to my new state stranger, being transported and 
rapt in secret studies, 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness and the bettering of my mind 

With that, which but by being so retired 

Overprized all popular rate. 

Those who neglect worldly ends and devote themselves 
solely to the service of humanity through spiritual appeals are 
always guided by a higher power, actuated by a noble instinct 
and impelled by a sixth sense which places them above their 
contemporaries and makes them a source of conveying divine 
message through celestial melodies. 

Anis seeks inspiration and energy direct from heaven:_ 
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Anis prays for exceptional power of versification because 
he wa'nts to deal with a theme which is at once divine and 
humane. The lofty theme defies angels, because God himself 
praises them for their righteousness and virtuous actions, 
whom Anis proposes to make the heroes of his epic. Unless a 
man is endowed, through the mercy of Providence, with rare 
talents, Anis holds that it is impossible to do justice to the 
subject with the help of ordinary mortal abilities. 
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Anis through the intensity of his faith and love for his 
beloved ones is certain that hfs appeal to heaven has been 

granted and he proceeds to versify their grand actions, their 
noble attributes and their epoch-making achievements through 
self-abnegation, suffering and martyrdom. 
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Anis :— 
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Anis says that his guardians who are the pillars of faith 
have come to his aid, and he is going to write with a force that 
will shake the foundation of human society and make the earth 
resound with his theme of their love. 

This mysterious force which Anis relies upon is the love 
for the Prophet and his progeny. The Qur’an ordains that 
those who follow the Prophet ought to compensate him for his 
blessings to them through their loving his people. It was a 
unique message which filled human heart with love for righte¬ 
ousness, learning, piety, self-sacrifice and humanity. This 
love, when it reaches its climax, ennobles those who entertain 
and nourish it and gives them superior power of action in the 
human sphere and eternal happiness in the spiritual world. 
Anis, after cultivating love and admiration for the family 
of the Prophet, gets the necessary competence which makes 

him a divine bard. 

Let us see how far this love went to transform and shape 
the character of Anis as regards worldly ends 

Anis 
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Let us compare the life, scheme and object of Anis with 
Shakespeare to determine their exact standard of high spiritual 
ideal and how they intended to live in this world 

Shakespeare :— 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth, and ease in waning age ^ 

And in this aim, there is such a thwartv strife, 

That one for all, or all for one we gauge ] 

A life for honour in fell battles’ rage ; 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cast 
The death of all, and all together lost. 
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Let my legs carry me towards my master 
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Shakespeare makes honour and wealth to be the chief 
objects of our aim in life. This refutes the theory that he was 
devoted to esoteric studies and he gained the master mind 
through neglecting the worldly ends. 
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Let us direct our attention to their noble teachings and 
inner perceptions to fix their place in the spiritual region. To 
judge their contribution to the human soul it is necessary to 
catch them in a mood when they rise high above us and speak 
like sages. 

Shakespeare could not be wholly spiritual but believed 
that there is a divine order which prevails in the cosmos and 
every thing has a permanent place. When human wickedness 
inverts the arrangement and gives precedence to undeserving 
objects and perverts the scheme there is bound to be disorder 
and commotion. Prof. Wilson Knight in ‘ The Crown of Life • 
regards Shakespeare as “ equivalent to the dynamic spiritual 
power manifest in his plays,” and finds in the Shakespearean 
sequence the ring of reason, order and necessity. “ Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays,” he believes, “ spell the universal rhythm of the 
motion of the spirit of man, progressing from spiritual pain 
and despair through Stoic acceptance and endurance to serene 
and mystic joy. Whereas in the tragedies is expressed the 
anguish of the aspiring soul, crying out from within its frail 
sepulchre of flesh against unworthiness of the world, these last 
plays portray the joyous conquest of life’s pain.” 

Shakespeare 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form 
Office, and custom, in all line of order : 

And therefore is the glorious planet sol 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
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Amidst the other; whose medicinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets of evil, 

And posts like the commandment of a king-, 

Sans check, to good and bad: hut when the planets 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues and what portens ! what mutinies ! 
What raging of the sea ! shaking of the earth ! 
Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixture ! 0, when degree is shaked 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick ! How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from divida.ble shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters, 

Should lift their bosom higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike the father dead : 

Force should be right; or, rather right and wrong,— 

Between whose endless jar justice resides,— 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 
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And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must take perforce an universal prey. 

And last eat up himself. 

Mark ihe characteristic emphasis which this great poet 
places on the devasting effects of the loss of the sense of value 
and discrimination between good and evil, justice and injustice, 
right or wrong. He holds that power begets greed for more 
power till it ruins the divinely ordained system which gives 
every object its right place. 
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These lines place the power intoxicated drunkard, above 
everything that is good and divine, whose orders must be 
obeyed and if disobeyed the dreadful consequences are certain. 
The evil spirit instigates a noble warrior who is blessed with 
a sense of right and wrong, to fight even against a prophet and 
a saint, and advises him to prefer wealth and worldly gains to 
the remote reward of paradise for virtuous action. 

The answer of the warrior places the right above every¬ 
thing and he disdains to consider the consequences of deviating 
from it. He believes in the superior claims of the saintly 
being whom the forces of evil are compelling to surrender and 
acknowledge its sway. 
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SAa ke speare :— 

Iago an evil spirit speaks :— 

0 villanous! I have looked upon the world for four times 
seven years ; and since 1 could distinguish betwixt a benefit 
and an injury, I never found a man that knew how to love 
himself. Ere I would say I would drown myself for the love 
of a guinea-hen, I would change my humanity with a baboon, 

A commander prays :— 

Shakespeare :— 

0 God of battles ! steel my soldiers hearts ; 

Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them! 
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Shakespeare is careful to draw our attention towards our 
spiritual side during the course of the gross mundane realities. 
This is how he tries to elevate us and teaches us the value of 
reliance on the Omnipotent who alone by His mercy gives us 
courage and firmness to face the overwhelming forces of evil. 
The commander knows that his small army is liable to lose 
heart but God alone can take away the sense of reckoning 
from his soldiers and make them brave enough to stand against 
heavy odds. 

But Anis as I have already said before surpasses Shakes¬ 
peare while dealing with spiritual human urge, and does so 
with a force and fervour which we don’t find even in the most 
eloquent sermons of the divines and religious teachers 
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XVII 

Shakespeare :— 

0 Thou, whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 

Make us the ministers of chastisement, 

That we may praise thee in thy victory. 

See how the hero in the above lines believes himself to 
be the champion and representative of the moral order of the 
world and invokes God to give his soldiers strength. 
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How these lines are instinct with spiritual warmth and 
emit sparks that illumine the dismal surroundings in which the 
heroes find themselves ! 
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XVIII 


Sermons. 
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Shakespeare :— 

Why, then, it is time to arm and give direction— 

(He advances to the troops) 

More than I have said, loving countrymen, 

The leisure and enforcement of time 
Forbids to dwell on : yet remember this,— 

God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 

The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 

Like high-reared bulwarks, stand before our faces ; 
Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow : 

For what is he they follow ? truly gentlemen, 

A bloody tyrant and a homocide ; 

One raised in blood and in blood established ; 

* * * * 

A base foul stone, made precious by the foil 
Of England’s chair, where he is falsely set; 

One that hath ever been God’s enemy, 

God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers ; 

If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 

If you do fight against your country’s foes, 

• Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire ; 

Then in the name of God and all these rights, 

Advance your standards, draw your willing swords. 

Anis :— 
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XIX 

Goethe said that he whose soul is striving for moral 
excellence has every reason to cultivate his aesthetic faculties 
also. As Islam banned the cultivation of music, painting and 
sculpture, Muslim poets cultivated aesthetic faculties and 
expressed their emotions and ideas and revelled in making 
pen-pictures and depicting natural scenes through most delight¬ 
ful poetic effusions. Whatever a painter and a sculptor could 
do they aspired to attain through most accomplished verse. 
Iheir imagination, their artistic efficiency and literary abilities 
combined to surpass the majestic art of painting or sculpture. 
In order to import music they relied on various metres which 
they invented to synchronise with the diverse musical forms, 

in their martial utterances, 
dirges and happy songs. The most outstanding merit of Anis 

lies in his aesthetic accomplishment which helps him to deal 
with moral excellence which is his sole object. 

Tolstoy demands that dramatic poetry shall be the 
expression of a definite conception of life, harmonising with 
the highest religious ideas of a given period.* This edict in 
the realm of dramatic art is not only useful but a sure guide 
to help dramatic versification to attain the moral excellence as 
its only objective. Anis has kept this maxim constantly in 
view and has seldom deviated from it and has never stooped 
to vulgarities and obscenities nor has he ever taken advantage 
of the poetic licence to distort, debase, mutilate or corrupt 
the language which he chose to be the medium of his exp res- 


* Tolstoy on Shakespeare p. 77—9. 
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sion. It is an adjunct of the above-noted rule enunciated by 
Tolstoy that the highest moral excellence cannot be claimed 
without carefully avoiding the corruption in thought and 
language. There is not the slightest tinge of ‘ labour ’ on the 
part of Anis when he paints scenes and lays down refined and 
ennobling rules of conduct and religious and moral precepts. 
The language that is employed by him enshrines his emotions 
and there lingers a fragrance of freshness and an aura of 
newness in his work which give it an abiding charm and 
dignity. The secret lies in the fact that the moral excellence 
of his theme cannot be disputed and rendered of doubtful 
significance with the alteration of the moral values. 

I 

Shakespeare, when he attempts to deal with spiritual 
topics, is careful and circumspect. The reason is that he has 
to twist and try the language which he is employing, through 
lack of command over it, inspite of his great imagination and 
most virile intellect. Besides that, he is not free to express 
himself due to the legal restrictions imposed on actors and 
playwrights of his period 1 Geschichte des neuran Dramas ’ 
of Wilhelm Creizenach mentions : “ In 1605 there was issued 
the famous statute of King James which forbade players to 
pronounce the name of God, of Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and 
of the Trinity on the stage, and during the next few ydars it 
becomes apparent that the authorities showed even greater 
anxiety on religious matters than is implied in this decree.” 
Shakespeare, when he gives sententious moralisings, is cautious 
not to offend the puritans. The monks and friars that he 
brings in to import religion in the life of the people do not 
disclose their full identity and complete spiritual outlook. 
Samuel Johnson says that his ‘ precepts and axioms drop 
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casually from him.’ He could not help it. There was no 
chance for his making a systematic display of his spiritual 
point of view without being punished for it in case he did not 
approve of the prevalent religious and philosophic thoughts in 
his country. In order to avoid serious attention, he tried to 
ascribe philosophy to lunatics, clowns and jesters. It is indeed 
to his credit that the haphazard manner of his poetry of reliec- 
tion gained in energy of thought and sincerity of belief through 
eccentricity of the medium and attracted greater attention. It 
might have been a deliberate device or a chance. Whenever 
a genius is called upon to circumvent a restriction or an obs¬ 
tacle, his triumph in doing so is always full of charm and 
evokes our admirations and his moral precepts and axioms are 
the outcome of his free and faithful interpretation of the 
philosophy of his heroes, which he expresses in stirring langu¬ 
age which is designed to be musical, graphic, easy and spon¬ 
taneous, and fulfils all the artistic attributes that render it 
suitable for dramatic purposes with a dominantly tragic note. 
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In depicting tragic scenes, the prison and its horrors have 
been given prominence by poets in all countries.. It is mere 
coincidence that both Shakespeare and Anis dwell upon a 
similar theme. The imprisoned princes and their pathetic 
entreaties are main topics of comparison in the works of these 
twc poets. Anis excels Shakespeare in most vivid portraiture 
of the physical privations and sufferings of the prisoners and 
gives^an accurate picture of the various emotions in a graphic 
and fascinating style that is nowhere to be found. If you 
carefully study the various poetic efforts of Anis in the fol¬ 
lowing lines, you will have to admit that he was an adroit 
master of emotional fluctuations and a keen student of human 
psychology. In this • Marsia ’ he has given proof of his 
extiaoidinary skill as a great poet who could bring before us 
those sensations, sentiments and emotions which are contrary 
and yet reconcilable. He places human nature as an incurrup- 
tible attribute, and brutish nature susceptible to humane 
considerations. Both Anis and Shakespeare maintain, with 
remarkable success, the triumph of man over meanness. Those 
who, through lack of proper abilities, fail to discover the 
greatness of Anis as a poet of humanity will be surprised to 

find in this wonderful work of Anis the full display of all 
his powers. 

Let us first consider Shakespeare’s scene :— 

KING JOHN. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

A room in a castle (a dark and cheerless room, hung with 
arras. There is no furniture except a heavy stool and table.) 
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{Enter Hubert, followed by the executioners, carrying a 
brazier of glowing charcoal and instruments of 
torture .) 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arras : when 1 strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

First Exce. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hubert . Uncleanly scruples ! fear not you: look to 't. 

(He sees that the executioners are hidden by the arras , and 
then tarns and calls to Arthur .) 

Hubert. Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

[Enter Arthur .] 

Arthur. Good-morrow, Hubert. 

Hubert . Good-morrow, little prince. 

Arthur. As little prince, having so great a title 4 

To be more princes, as may be. You are sad. 

* 

Hubert. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arthur. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
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Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me : 

He is afraid of me and I of him ; 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey’s son ? 

No indeed, is’t not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 1 

Hubert [aside]. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead : 

Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Arthur. Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day : 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with you 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hubert [aside.] His words do take possession of my 
bosom. 

Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper.] 

[Aside] How now, foolish rheum ! 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arthur (in horror.) Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul 
effect: 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 
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Hubert. Young boy, I must. 

Arthur. And will you ? 

Hubert. And I will. 

Arthur (appealing to him piteously). 

Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

The best 1 had a princess wrought it me, 

And I did never ask it you again ; 

And with my hand at midnight held your head, 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time. 

Saying, “What lack you?” and “Where lies 
grief ? ” 

0 “ What good love may I perform for you ? ” 

Many a poor man’s son would have lain still 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love 
And call it cunning : do, an if you will ; 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 

Why then you must. Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you. 

Hubert. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arthur. Ah, none but in this iron age would do it! 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 


your 
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Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears 
And quench his fiery indignation 

Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d iron ? 

An if an angel should have come tome 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes. 

I would not have believed him,—no tongue but Hubert’s. 

• m • • 

Hubert (knowing that if he does not act at once he will 
give way.) Come forth. [Stamps.] 

[■ Re-enter Executioners, with a cord, irons etc.] 

Hubert. Do as I bid you. 

Arthur (clinging to him in terror.) 0 save me, Hubert, 
save ! my eyes are out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hubert (roughly.). Give me the iron, I say, and bind him 
here. 

Arthur. Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 

% 

Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
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Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to, 

Hubert. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

First Exec , I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

[Exeunt Executioners .] 

Arthur . Alas, I then have chid away my friend ! 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart : 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hubert . Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arthur . Is there no remedy ? 

Hubert . None,“but to lose your eyes. 

Arthur (clinging to him again). 0 heaven, that there 
were but a mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hubert . Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 

Arthur (desperately ). Hubert, the utterance of a brace of 
tongues 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert; 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
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So I may keep mine eyes : 0, spare mine eyes. 

Though to no use but still to look on you ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Hubert. I can heat it, boy. 

Arthur. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself ; 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hubert. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arthur. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 

Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes ; 

And like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 

All things that you should use to do me wrong 

Dry their office : only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends. 

Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

. t 

Hubert (yielding.) Well, see to live ; I will not touch 
thine eye 

For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 

Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 
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Arthur (overcome with joy and relief). 0, now you look 
like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hubert (freeing himself). Peace : no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 

I’ll fill these dogged spies with false reports ; 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. 

Arthur. 0 heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

Hubert. Silence ; no more : go closely in with me : 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. 

[Exeunt.] 

Anis :— 
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XXI 

Solitude and Distress. 


Shakespeare :— 

The shadowy desert the unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns : 
There I can sit alone unseen of any, 

And to the nigiitingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distress, and record my woes. % 

Anis 


11 * f r > ^ 

* * * * 

^ ^ j/i| 2j) £ ^ ^ L ^ i<L 

^ U} i~] iU ^ 'i,o I,z ^ £ t; 

£ u¥ u ^ l> a^t_s^ L c'|^ ^5^1 <-_>) • 

^ lM** l>* jJ to)' 

* * * * 

^ ^i\p j,) ij c>4 .^ 


l,<il5 tk 6 c { <r^ r 

* * 


Z' 


lo < 

« C- 






Ujvi 

* * 

l 5“J ^ ^5 ;ltf ^faU 


Shakespeare : 


Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court 
Here we feel but the penalty of Adam 


COMPARISON 

The seasons differences; as the icy fang, 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink from cold, I smile and says 
This no flattery : these are caunsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
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XXII 

A Friendless Victim. 

Shakespeare :— 

Shipwrecked upon a kingdom where is no pity. 

No friends, no hope ; no kinderd weep for me, 

Almost no grave allowed like the lily, 

That once was the mistress of the field and flourished, 
I hang my head and perish. 

A n is :— 


^ r>[ J>- r J * s s; 

£ tj? J» H ““-M yii 

* * 

o'* 

c-~ yy* 


£ y* <*J\ )>f ^s* 

£ U** ^ JU 

* * 

j y ; ^ ^ H r-^ ^ 

lT^ 

^ ^ ) U 


Revolution. 


Both Anis and Shakespeare dislike revolutionary changes 
and condemn them though they hold them to be inevitable. 
The vicissitudes of time as a topic often attracts poets whose 
placid nature-and highly optimistic minds never reconcile to 
them. The sensibilities of both are similar and both express 
themselves delightfully alike. Shakespeare pleads that these 
chances and changes that are certain to take place do not affect 
the ordinary course of our life, and there is something in 
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human nature that refuses to be frightened by them. Had it 
not been so, human activities would have come to an end. 


Shakespeare 


And see the revolution of times 

Make mountains level and the continent— 

Weary of solid firmness—melt itself 

Into the sea ! and other times, to see 

The beachy girdle on the Ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips ; how chances mock, 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 

With divers liquors ! Oh if this were seen, 

The happiest youth—viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue,— 

Would shut the book, and sit himself and die. 


Anis :— 


I,» 5 ,^ ty 51 ^ (jji* 

!»* »l o-') J o lj - ^ 

* * 
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^ j*# <2 i Jt 

* * 


Bitterness in World. 


Shakespeare :— 

And bitter shame has spoiled the sweet world's taste 
That it yields not but shame and bitterness. 


Anis :— 

a •y W** 0 KSi & 

pKU jjAfi) Jto) 1^ da 

Jfe Hi 


pl)l •) ^ l)V ^ 

; k:L / ^ ^ 

* * 
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^ iJ JbiJ * u“* A o- j%., j j ^ cit i u.| 

Shake s p ear e deplores the tragic course of human society 

wJrW - S fU l ° f , bltterness and shame - Anis too holds that this 
rid is not a place of comfort and ease, but on the contrary, 

those who are really wise take it to be a snare, and those who 

aie arsighted and dread the consequences of their deeds, thev 

always avoid its pleasures. There is hardly a living mortal 

who is not full of grief and disappointment, and there is hardly 

a pleasure which does not lead bo bitter ends if pursued. 


Saintly Forgiveness. 


Shakespeare : 


The law I bear no malice for my death 

But those that sought it I could more Christians ; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them : 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief 
Nor build their evils on graves of great men ; 

For then my guitless blood must cry against them. 

Anis 




K c* U* 

*)* <s ^ ^ !,!,? ^ 

Father’s Curse. 


Sha kespeare: 


The untented woundings of a father’s curs* 
Pierce every sense about you. 
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Anis :— 

u^Uil l-j'j £> r $ uU£ K u.'b jjU J?~| 5 i. ^ 

Anis compares the parental wrath to the heat of the sun 
on a fruit which gives it colour and smell and ripens and swee¬ 
tens it. In order to reach full maturity parental authority is 
necessary. The fruits exposed to it too much are blasted. 

Ungrateful Son. 

Shakespeare 

Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous when thou showest thee in a child, 

Than the sea-monster, 

* * * 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

Anis :— 

ls-o? £ Ua, JL % 

Ah f ^ [ )'* 8 5 
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XXIII 

A Youthful Hero Fighting. 


Shakespeare :— 

It is held 

That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if it be 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpois’d. At sixteen years, 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then dictator, 

Whom with all praise I point at saw him fight, 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him : he bestrid 
An Oppress’d Roman, and i’ the CQunsil’s view 
Slew three opposers : Tarquin’s self he met, 

And struck him on his knee in that day’s feats 
When he might act the woman in the scene, 

He prov’d best man i’ the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a sea ; 

And in the brunt of sixteen battles since 
He lurch’d all swords of the garland. For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home : he stopp’d the fliers ; 

And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror, into sport; as weed before 
A vessel under a sail, so men obey’d, 

And fell below his stem : his sword—death’s stamp, 
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Where it did mark, it took ; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries : alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny ; aidless came off, 

And with a sudden re-enforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet. Now all’s his : 

When by and by, the din of war began pierce 
His ready sense ; then straight his doubled spirit 
Re-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men as if 
’T were a perpetual spoil; and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Coriolanus. 

What renders the description beautiful is the demonstra¬ 
tion of extraordinary valour on the part of a raw youth who 
was not more than sixteen years of age. His exploits received 
greater glory on account of his tender age while fighting 
against veterans. There was no sign of manhood on his chin, 
and yet he could not be “ singly counterpoised.” When he 
forced open the gate of the city he entered it and aidless came 
off, out of it. 

Anis gives a very elaborate account of the personal 
charms of his fighter. Here he displays all his artistic talents 
in full blaze. It is a picture where the great poet is uncons¬ 
ciously competing with Shakespeare in the art of delineating a 
graceful human form and illustrating a sublime boyhood 
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invested with marvellous valour, power and heroism. Here he 
amply demonstrates how it was impossible to oppose the divine 
heroism and places the hero against a well-known warrior to 
prove the assertion of his being matchless. Shakespeare has 

failed to give the full picture of the deadly encounter, and 
tries to hide his lack of expression by resorting to weak similes 
and timid metaphors, and leaves the description incomplete. 

It was a great occasion and a singularly stirring account has 
been given, yet the prolific writer, due to the absence of that 
power and skill, which are needed in an epic-writer, fails to 
finish a topic which he begins with a zeal which is charac¬ 
teristic of such writers when they embark upon a topic full of 
martial eploits and grim fortitude of exceptional merit. Such 
accounts always give the minute description of the actual fight 
and go into such small details that nothing is left for the 
imagination of the readers to fill in or desire. The effect of 
this elaboration is to create interest, to aid imagination, to win 
approbation and to delight the fancy. The weapons and their 
use the value of physical endurance, the presence of mind of 
the’ antagonists and their bearing go to make the picture 
complete. The masterly accounts even make us hear the 
< w hir ’ of the arrows, the snorting of the horses and see the 
glister of the weapons, the creaking of the saddles and the 
swift motion of the swords in appropriate words. I give a 
catalogue of those dainty picture-making expressions that Ams 
has employed to please the imagination and to help it to 
conceive a thrilling encounter. Unless emotions are awakened 
and imagination fully roused and made alert it is impossible to 
create real and abiding interest in such poetic narra 

tions. 
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Anis : 


The flaming points of the spears 
world.* 


.')> v 


were visible to the 


;»•* <L)i> c** d*** 


)'h : 


‘ The horses were in motion like a compass/ 
issoy*^ o'** o** ** d** ^ S K * <** 

‘ Incessant clounds of dust filled the atmosphere of 
battleground 

Sparks flew of out in the air from the spears.’ 


- ~\ 
**•) 


the 




'J 
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1 The spears looked like two serpents 
shooting out of their mouths.’ 


with their tongues 


on 


fjyyij to 3 1 

‘ The spear points clashed and clattered and fell down 
the ground.’ 

f i 1 i_s)' ^> v 

< The force with which they were hurled broke the spear 
rods.’ 


5^51 ^ j )- 9 
‘The (huge) quiver 
open.’ 


??• c > Su3 <=*’ 

looked like a python with its jaws 
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JK a 3 21 4 s 

‘ The arrows shot out of the quiver like so many cobras 
peeping out of their hibernation.’ 


)■*>! / 8 j- j-/- 5 j a 5j j)j Iji ^ 

‘ The fearful opponent had used a heavy chain for a belt 
which looked like an enormous snake encircling a 
hillock.’ 


!| J ^jl )5 * <S i to iqf ^ *"■ I 

‘ The rider on that gigantic charger looked like a hill upon 
a hill in motion.’ 

(_s*' o'** 0 ' i_5*“ ij;- L -fl 

* The swift glittering sword seemed like a flash of 
lightning to the opponent.’ 

The opponent wielded his shield which was so large that 
it appeared like a piece of cloud suddenly coming out from 

behind a hill. 


The youthful warrior was fighting with such reckless 
heroism against the giant that his valiant uncle who watched 
his exploits shouted out to him a word as caution 


^ ^1 ti jU jr } > j> £iy s oj,.a K L *j 

)5 (j**) A 3 <£. p* g 

/ ,Ji>> W )U ^ 
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* Abbas shouted, let your uncle be a sacrifice for you ! 

Bravo ! It is really splendid how you are fighting my 
darling, 

He is a giant, take care to evade his strokes, 

Don’t advance now, wait for a chance 

Let the damned one court the fatal position 

He cant now escape, you have nearly slain the heathen !’ 

The poet simply wants to make the youth and impetuo¬ 
sity of the gallant warrior conspicuous while narrating his 
astonishing bravery and implacable fortitude through this 
anxious intervention of the uncle. The impetuosity is inherent 
fault of young age yet it is a necessary companion of uncom¬ 
mon heroism. 

When the hero after necessary manoeuvring ultimately 
strikes, the blow cuts the opponent and his horse into two 
equal parts ; Qasim sends forth the triumphant war-cry of 
* Allaho Akbar,’ the exultant uncle in sheer admiration loudly 
asks the opposing forces :— 

A *•»' )l> 1)® h* 

‘ Hallo ! what has happened, could not any of you ward off 
this stroke?’ 

Shakespeare in one single line tries to visualise the fatal 
blow of his hero : 

Shakespeare :— 

“And with sudden enforcement struck Corioli like a 
planet.” 
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Anis :— 


^ yS *m«. J,| ^ (ja. Ji> ^ ^ >M >a. j'\ ; M / L% ^ 

‘ When the sword like a bolt from the blue flashed on the 
other side, it severed the head from the chest and 
chest from the hip.’ 


The picture of a boy hero is always full of charms. Sha¬ 
kespeare and Anis both outdo each other on this topic. The 
superiority Anis lies in his details and his most apt similes and 
hauntingly exquisite metaphors while portraying human form 
of grace and beauty. Shakespeare signifies the age of sixteen 
by ‘ Amazonian chin ’ of his warrior against ‘ bristled lips ’ of 
his aged opponents. 

Further on he says 

i 

4 

Shakespeare 

“ When he might act the woman in the scene 

He proved best man in the field.” 

The simile does not sustain the splendour of the valour 
but insidiously contradicts its existence. It is necessary for a 
simile not to insinuate anything ttiat makes the comparison 
ludicurous. Shakespeare had the boy actors of his dramatic age 
in view while trying to convey the estimate of the warrior’s 
young age. The fault of the picture lies in its effiminat^ug- 
gestions and silly contours which don’t convey the graceful 
personality of a charming young hero. ' 
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See what Anis does :— 

Anis 

His stature like a lighted candle in the house of God, 

The full moon had not the light that radiated out of him. 

His bow on his shoulder and attired in his mail, with the 
spear in hand, 

He was a picture of beauty with his tresses hanging 
loose. 

If God bestows charm on a mortal let Him be gracious to 
give this form. 

The picture gallery of the world had no compeer of his. 

His dignity and valorous looks terrified his foes. 

It was impossible to stare at him, much less to fight with 
him. 

Fresh flowers could not stand comparison with his frag¬ 
rant face. 

Envious moon was fast loosing its effulgence and it looked 
ghastly in comparison. 

God had given a strange light to this face 

The sun in shame turned away its face. 

The bewildered army could not make out whether he was 
a man or an angel, 

The tresses were a halo or the face a moon, 

The complement of eye-brows epitomised charms ; 

The lashes were prominent like the talons of a hawk. 

One brute surmised : this warrior is a boy, 

He has no signs of manhood on his smooth chin. 

Yet his looks shoot forth the grim fortitude of a lion. 
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The cruel destiny has parted him away 

The fragrance of nuptial flowers proceeds from him 

Oh what a pity to snatch him away thus from his bride. 

See how Anis suddenly introduces tragedy in the midst 
of a cheerful narration without giving any offence or creating 
hiatus. The last two lines denote that the poet is writing an 
elegy. This unobtrusive device to fling tragic lines into merry 
context is the marvel of his artistic blending and dramatic 
skill. 


Shakespeare on another occasion comes very near Anis 
when he gives the hallowed picture of a divine youth. 

Shakespeare 

By Jupiter, an angle ! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon ! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy. 

( Cymbeline .) 

Anis :— 


£ iS £ 1_&U /A) Vji 


* * 

)y £ ^ £ (j^t ^ ^ 


* * 

jvjy ^ y K fjvy *)VI 


Anis proceeds to exhaust the details that go to depict a 
beautiful human form. 


‘ The beauty of Hasan and the dignity of Husain are 
jointly displayed here 

How the arms suit exceedingly well the bridal outfit, 
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The form under the garment looks like a candle in a 
glass, 

The tiesses on the cheeks are like a nimbus around the 
moon, 

Every eye in the battlefield is dazzled 

His face through the bridal wreaths looks like the sun 
full of rays 

The reflection of his body renders his garments pink/ 

* * * * 

4 The demeanour of his form is simply delightful 

As if we behold the garden of Paradise in’ all its bewit¬ 
ching glory before us.’ 

It is not possible to do justice to the artistic perfection of 
Anis in translation. The words and their associations, the 
verve "and grace of his expressions and the music and image¬ 
making devices cannot be transported into another language. 
His idioms and their easy use defy rendering. If literaftrans- 
lation is attempted his special charms vanish, if you try to 
give the substance you find that you have no substance in your 
summary in the absence of the literary grace of Anis which 
carries with it both the purpose and the art of the author. 
The substance of his verses relies on his art and language and 
lives in them. His work is an edifice of rare pr< portion made 
up of his own engineering where his language itself is nothing 
but an outcome of a highly developed artistic brain. His whole 
art is his language. 

Anis :— 

i 0 «.f j ^ cX| ^ ^ 2 t-i) J 
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XXIV 

Instinct. 

Shakespeare 

0 thou goddess, 

Thou divine nature, how thyself thou ba’zon’st 
In these two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As Zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make them stoop to the vale. It is wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearned ; honour untaught; 

Civility not seen from other ; valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop. . 

As if it had been sowed. 

Cymbeline. 


“ Two Brave Children.” 


Shakespeare 

How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature : 

These boys know little they are sons to the king ; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams they are alive, 

They think they are mine ; and though trained up thus 
meanly 

In the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them, 

In simple and low things, to prince it much 
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Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore,— 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 
The king his father called Guiderius ;—Jove : 

When on my three foot stool I sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly oat 
Into my story : say, Thus my enemy fell, 

And thus I set my foot on his neck ; even then 
Even then the princely blood flows in his cheek, 

He sweats, strains his young nerves, 

And puts himself in posture 

That acts my words. The younger brother Gadival, 

Once Arviragus,—in as like figure. 

Strikes life into my speech, and shows much, more his 
own conceiving. 

These two are the most accomplished pen-pictures of 
juvenile greatness. Shakespeare in them with all the marvel¬ 
ous powers is at his best. He lays a great stress on the force 
of heredity which shapes human behaviour in infancy. Valour 
which he holds to be the chiefest virtue is of all human traits a 
matter of heritage. Piety, charity and learning do not descend 
from father to son as a rule, but fortitude which is a unique 
combination of civility and high sense of honour is a robust 
attribute and a lasting and durable characteristic, which if 
rightly nourished becomes a heritable accomplishment. Anis 
also relies on heredity as a source of human excellence in 
character and of all the attributes which go down from father 
to son, the virtue of daring and personal courage are the most 
notable ones. B.ch find in small princes the instinctive sense 
of honour and valour which testify their illustrious parentage. 
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Anis adopts all the arguments of Shakespeare in his clear, 
delightful, and sublime style. Mark the difference and simi¬ 
larities in the two poets and decide who is more direct and 
convincing. Anis never tries to be dogmatic. He argues 
without provoking your opposition and concludes without 
giving you time to detect the devices which he employs in 
winning your judgment and approval. Shakespeare gives his 
salient points and stops, and cares little to convince you. 

r 

Shakespeare :— 


They are as gentle as Zephyrs blowing below the violets, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind 
That by the top doth take mountain pine, 

And make them stoop to the vale. 

Anis put the matter in two lines: 

Anis 


cA * (J)J S'* <£> 


See how Anis describes their boyhood : 


Anis: 
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d ) y* y 
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See how Anis justifies the ‘ invisible instinct ’ that guided 
their actions and behaviour : 

Anis :— 
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The little princes instead of being overawed by the dread¬ 
ful sight of a formidable army and a host of drawn swords 
sparkling in the sun were fired with the love of adventure and 
advanced towards them like little pins drawn by a magnet. 
What else could demonstrate the instinctive valour in little 
boys than the inspiring sight of glittering swords, and their 
uncontrollable urge to rush on them. 


Anis :— 
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See how Anis while basing the daring of the princes on 
heredity does not say in so many words that they are the 

grandsons of ’Ali and so they are expected to be brave and 
redoubtable. 


Anis 


^ O”* ^ 
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I am giving in extenso the piece where Anis relies on 
hereditary martial zeal in a couple of boy princes and how he 
sums up in one line. 

Anis :— 

L J-*- o** Vi 

• They are the scions of Ali the valiant, 

Cubs have all the instincts of a lion.’ 

The secret of Anis lies in the lyrical effect of his perfor¬ 
mance which supports the buoyancy of the theme and does not 
allow the mind to lose its balance. I am tempted to quote 
the following criticism on an artistic work which so precisely 

applies to Anis :— 

A play attains artistic perfection just in proportion as it 
approaches that unity of lyrical effect, as if a song or ballad 
were still lying, at the root of it all the various expressions of 
the conflict of character and circumstances falling at last into 
the compass of a single melody, or musical theme. As, his¬ 
torically, the earliest classic drama arose out of the. chorus, 
from which this or that episode, detached itself, so, into the 
unity of a choric song the perfect drama ever tends to return, 
its intellectual scope deepened, complicated, enlarged, but still 
with an unmistakable singleness, or identity in its impression 
on the mind. Just there, in that vivid single impression left 
on the mind when all is over, not in any mechanical limitations 
of time and place is the secret of ‘ unities ’—the true lmagma- 

tive unity—of the drama. 

Appreciation by Walter Peter » 
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XXV 

Dew. 


Anis; 


And (hat same dew, which sometimes on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls 
Stood now within the pretty flow’rets’ eyes. ’ 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bewail. 

Mid-Summer Night Dream 
* * * * 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslips ear. 
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XXVI 

Beauty of Address. 


Anis :— 
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Shakespeare :— 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Ceasar not to praise him, 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their nones ; 

So let it be with Ceasar. The noble 
Brutus hath told you Ceasar was ambitious : 

And grievously hath Ceasar answered it, 
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Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,— 

For Brutus is an honorable man ; 

So are they all, all honorable men,— 

Come I to speak in Ceasar’s funeral, 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many c ptives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill • 

Did this in Ceasar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Ceasar hath wept: 
Ambition should he made of sterner stuff, 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You did see on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a Kingly Crown, 

When he did thrice refuse ! was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know, 

You all did love him once;—not with cause : 

What cause withhold you, then, to mourn for him ? 

0 Judgment, thou art fled to brutkh beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Ceasar 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

The ideal of Anis is a lofty being whose existence is 
the source of warmth and light in the universe. If his life is 
violently put to an abrupt end the world will suffer a great 
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loss and it will not be possible to replace the benefits that were 
expected through his life and guidance. In this piece Anis 
delivers a speech from the high seat of the Imamate. The 
huge army that surrounds the hero is called upon to listen. 
The way in which the speaker wants to divert the attention 
of the forces towards himself is by using the same words which 
are employed by Shakespeare :— 

Shakespeare 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears, 


Anis :— 

r Ui ) •> ■=-) ) r» > ^ 

These opening words of both the poets were chosen to 
demonstrate the revengeless spirit of the speakers who wanted 
to win the confidence of the audience by reminding them that 
they were not stranger but their countrymen and their well- 

wishers. 

Anis :— 

‘V •r J 

Anis in the above line emphasises the truthfulness of the 
message and its importance. I cannot refrain from saying 
that it is a more thoughtful and dignified approach than the 
terse request,—“ lend me your ears.” The effect produced it 
must be admitted is instantaneous and the expression is most 
eloquent but Anis never omits to put into his words the high 
spiritual tone of the speaker who seeks to impress upon the 
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value of right, justice and truth and invites them to lend 

“ their ears ” to him for the moment as they are misguided to 
take him as their enemy. 

The most close similarity in these two enchanting 
specimens of orations is the revelation of the grievous error of 
those who mistook their leaders and friends to be their ene¬ 
mies. The object is to repudiate the false impression and to 
restore back the heroes to the esteem and confidence of the 
infuriated and misled people. The difference lies in the fact 
that Shakespeare mourns the death of the hero and wants to 
rewin the respect for the hero who had been slaughtered by 
the thoughtless mob instigated by their reckless ringleaders ; 
while Anis makes the hero himself speak to his people, as he still 
loves them and wants to save them from pursuing their own 
destruction by destroying him. He warns them that if his head 
is severed the light that wards off the impending gloom 
will be extinguished. The ‘ light of the faith ’ and the 
‘ organised religion ’ will be forthwith swept away by the on¬ 
rush of unbridled licentiousness and rapine. The speaker 
wants them to know who he is in order to revise the murderous 
decision about him. If people have led them to believe that 
he came to fight out his claims against the usurper, it was 
false, as he did not intend to fight and wanted peace. But 
the real object of the both speeches is to reveal the grandeur 
of the heroes. 

Shakespeare appeals to their humanity by saying:— 
Shakespeare :— 

“ When that the poor have cried, Ceasar hath wept.” 
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It is really touching, and the device has been adopted 
with wonderful insight into human nature and these wards 
disclose that a powerful benefactor has been killed who was a 
friend of the poor and whose heart was full of sympathies and 
fellow-feelings in their sorrow and difficulties. 

The conception of spiritual leader of Anis is summed up 
in these lines. Mark the emphasis on 4 1 7 and the effect of 
self-assertion. 

The speaker says:— 

44 I am leader of the youth in the Paradise, 

I am, by God, one who sat on the shoulder of Mohammad 

I am like a jewel on the ring of the last of the Prophet. 

I am the cause of the light in heaven, I illumine the 
earth ; 

If my effulgence disappears, 

The cosmos^will plunge into eternal darkness. 

The light of’universe is the 4 Superman ’ of Anis who 
teaches his fellow creatures not to hate and asserts with a 
dignity * L that is nowhere to be found in the literature of the 
world. The self-assertion has gained the highest pitch without 
degenerating into boastfulness and bravado. It was a difficult 
task but Anis has succeeded well. 

44 Shakespeare takes care not to offend the insurgents by 
saying that 44 1 come to bury Ceasar not to praise him.’ 7 
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The readers will atonce know the difference between the 
two great poets by following the trend of the speeches. In 
Anis there is no dissimulation, and there is no attempt to 
cheat the audience. Shakespeare praises the hero, and wants 
to convince the audience that he was great and good, but 
adopts a curious manner of speech in which sarcasm against 
Brutus and the populace is repeated, and the speaker is shown 
to have gained the confidence slowly, and when he is sure of 
their repentance comes out with that terrific denunciation that 
will remain in the literature of the world a remarkable piece of - 
most gorgeous declamation. 

Shakespeare :— 

“ 0 Judgment thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason.” 

The blaze of eloquence in the two poets is equally power¬ 
ful and sublime. 


The last lines of Shakespeare have been carefully mould¬ 
ed in inter.se elegiac form. Both of them have employed 
most felicitous expression of truth not easily crystallized in 

words. 

The chief characteristic of Anis in that he is not “ a mere 
intellectual valuptuary nor the songster of passion and fancy, 
but has earnestly revolved the problems of life, and his con¬ 
clusions are calmly sound.” 


Anis :— 


Two Comrades. 
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Shakespeare :— 

In which array brave soldiers doth he lie 
Larding the pain ; and by his bloody side,— 

The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. 

Suffolk first died : and York all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteeped, 
And takes him by the beard, kisses the gashes 
Tnat bodily did yawn upon his face ; 

And cries alound, Tarry dear cousin Suffolk ! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven : 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, 

As in this glorious and well faughten field 
We kept together in chivalry ! 

Upon these words I came and cheered him up; 
He smiled me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And with a feeble grip, says, Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign 
So did he turn and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kissed his lips, 
And so spoused to death, with blood he sealed. 
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XXVII 

Sacrifice. 


Shakespeare :— 

Why, then God's soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to fairer death : 

And so his knell is knolled. 

Macbeth. 

Anis :— 
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of War. 


Shakespeare :— 

Make all our trumpets speak ; give them all breath, 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

Macbeth . # 

This is the only instance where Shakespeare is trying to 
be truly an epic writer, but Anis has surpassed every other poet 
on this topic. His trumpets raise a sound that stirs, terrifies 
and conveys the full significance of the deadly encounter which 

it precedes. ‘ M 
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Anis :■ 
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Shakespeare :— 


Flag. 

O 

Where the Norwegan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. 

Anis :— 
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XXVIII 

Physical Charm. 

A poet is at his bast while he describes a human form of 
beauty. He is called upon to display his artistic discretion and 
sense of beauty in delineating charms of every part of the 
human body. Shakespeare is most remarkably oriental in such 
descriptions and has not attempted any new artifice inorder 
to make his pictures alluring, graceful and interesting which 
is unknown to Anis. Indeed Anis by his numerous successful 
attempts has exceeded every poet in image-making and 
specially in giving the description of charming personalities. 


Shakespeare 

Now this dark night I perceive the reason : 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

Till forging nature be condemned for treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine. 
Wherein she framed thee in high heaven’s despite, 
• To shame the sun by day and her by night. 


‘ To shame the sun by day and her by night’ is a pure 
oriental style of description but Anis is terse and yet charming 
when he express?d the same idea of divine beauty. 

Anis :— 
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“ Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine ” is really 
speaking another way of saying. 
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“ The moon was fast losing its silver shine.” But the 
expression ‘ V & i* !>f ’ (vanishing) is used to express the effect 
of shame which suddenly changes the hue and radiance of a 
beautiful face, and this is the chief characteristic of Anis that 
his similes are not only chosen carefully but words used help 
him to create a remarkable effect in the mind that pursues 
them. 


Mark how Shakespeare uses similar expressions to create 
the effect which Anis intended and how they are so akin to 
each other in their artistic methods. 

Shakespeare :— 

So who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on rose, smell to the violets ? 

The same idea is expressed by Anis in his usual style : — 

4.S&. 

“ Gloss on rose, smell to the violets.” 
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Shakespeare :— 



Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers 
So they were dewed with such distilling showers. 

“ Cheeks were gardens full of flowers ” is a most strik¬ 
ingly oriental description of beauty. 

Anis 
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Anis is well-known for his most charming description of 
human form but the following attempt in the same line by 
bhakespeare is also fascinating and similar to his description 
in more than one respect and bears a close resemblance to hi3 
pictures full of grace and dignity. Shakespeare knows the 
evil effects of incongruity but could not eliminate it from 
his most sublime portraitures. Just as there is a tragic and 
a comic incongruity so there is a literary incongruity which 
brings in unconsciously most unexpected and adverse sensations 
due to the use of inappropriate words, expressions, similes and 
metaphors. 


Edward Dowden says “ Alike in the tragic and in the 
comic there is an incongruity to be found. The tragic incon¬ 
gruity arises from the disproportion between the world and the 
soul of man, life is too small to satisfy the soul; the desires 
of man are infinite, and all possible attainment exists under 
strictest limitation. The comic incongruity is the reverse of 
this. It arises from the disproportion between certain souls of 


men, and even this very ordinary world of ours. When a 
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Tomb of Anis. 
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motion, they forthwith get at cross purposes with themselves, 
while the happy imbecile remains supremely unconscious of his 
incapacity, we are in presence, of an example of the comic 
incongruity.” 

The origin of the comic incongruity 'and the literary in¬ 
congruity is the lack of capacity not to get at cross purposes 
with the main object of the theme through the fault of the 
language employed and words and expressions used. Anis is 
never guilty of impropriety and his expressions never produce 
comic dissimilarity with the intended design. 

A Lover’s Complaint. 

Shakespeare :— 

His browny'locks did hang in crooked curls ; 

And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

What is sweet to do, to do will aptly find : 

Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind ; 

For on his visage was in little drawn, 

What largeness thinks in paradise was swan. 

Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 

His phoenix down began but to appear, 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 

Whose bare out-bragged the web it seemed to wear ; 

And nice affections wavering stood in doubt. 

If best it were as it was, or best without. 

His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free j 
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Yet if men moved him, was he such a storm 

As of betwixt May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 

His rudeness so with his authorized youth 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

* * * * 

Well could he ride, and often men would say 
That horse his mettle from his master take : 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stops 
makes ! 

And controversy hence a question takes, 

Whether the horse by him became his deed, 

Or be his manage by the well-doing steed. 

But quickly on his side the verdict went; 

His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 

Accomplished in himself not in his case ; 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 

Can for additions ; yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

Merits. 

Shakespeare :— ' 

So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 

All replication prompt, and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep; 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
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He had the dialect and different skill, 

t> Catching all passions in his craft of will : 

• * 

Popularity. 


Shakespeare :— 


Then he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old, and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted : 
Contents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted ; 
And dialogued for him what he would say, 

Ask their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

4 Anis :— 
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XXIX 

The marvellous similarity of feeling and emotions, with 

which Anis and Shakespeare think of life and its unreality, its 

shortness and its ultimate end, the horrors of the grave and 

the helplessness of lying into it for ever, proves that their 

mental attitude was identical and their conception of life and 

death was essentially mystical. It is difficult to find a more 

adequate proof of their similarity of spirit as in these lines 

from these two poets. A poet is never so deadly in earnest 

except when he deals with life and death. He leaves fiction 

behind, ceases to play upon our fancy and expresses his real 
feelings. 

The description of grave is so exactly the same that both 
seem to have really tasted the bitterness of death in their lives. 
In case of Anis this much can be safely asserted that he is 
more vigorous and lively even in dealing with such poignant 
realities as death, grave and our miserable existence. 

Grave. 


Shakespeare 

In peace and honour rest you here, my sons ; 
Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here in rest. 
Secure from worldly chance and mishaps ! 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 

Here grow no damned grudges, here no storms, 

No noise but silence and eternal sleep. 


Titus. 
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Shakespeare :— 

Fear no more the heat of the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task has done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages ; 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers came to dust, 

Fear no more the frown of the great ; 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust.’ 

Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash, 

Thou hast finished joy and moans. 

* * * *; 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

No exorciser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
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Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Quiet consummation have ! 

And renowned be thy grave • 

6 

Cymbeline . 

Life and Death. 


Shakespeare :— 


\ 


Claud. The miserable have no other medicine. But only 
hope ; 

I have hope to live, and am prepar’d to die. 

Duke. Be absolute for death; either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life.— 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skiey influences 


That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 

Hourly afflict ; merely thou art death’s fool ; 

For him thou labour’st by the flight to shun, 

And yet run’st toward him still. Thou art not noble ; 
For all the accomodations that thou bear’st 
Are nurs’d by baseness. Thou art by no means valiant 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm. Thy best of is sleep. 

And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly fear’st. 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself: 

For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not; 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv'st to get ; 

And what thou hast, forgett’st. Thou art not certain ; 


t 
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For the complexion shifts to strange effects, 

After moon. If thou art rich, thou art poor ; 

0 

For like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, . 

And death unloads thee. Friends hast thou none ; 

For thine own bowels, which do call the sire, 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 

Dreaming on both : for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old and rich 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 

To make thy riches pleasant. What’s yet in 
That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths : yet death we fear. 

Measure for Measure 119. 

* * * * 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded cold ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—- l tis too horrible ! 
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The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Gan lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Measure for Measure, 121 page. 

Life. 


Shakespeare 

Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life is but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more-is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing. 
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The chief reason in choosing Shakespeare of all the great 
western poets, to compare with Anis, was the similarity of 
their out-look on good and evil, and the complete likeness of 
their expression. What make them great are the power of 
imagination, and the felicity of expression. Anis and Shakes¬ 
peare not only think alike, but they feel alike. So far as 
epic poetry is concerned Shakespeare has tried in that branch 
of art, but has not excelled the old masters in the world. 

Anis has mainly divided most of his works of outstanding 
merit into two parts. The epic and the tragic. The tragedy 
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comes in the end of the brilliant stirring epic part. Like all 
other great epic writers, he deals with nature and man simul¬ 
taneously. He keeps a magnificent human being in an equally 
beautiful sorrounding. The background of natural sceneries is 
a necessary part of the story. The man comes with all the 

charms of gentleness and manliness. This is exactly what 
Shakespeare does. 

Mr. H. C. Beeching in his famous reply to Mr. George 

Greenwood M. P. who was bitter critic of Shakespeare 
writes 

“ one word then, if I am asked how we can get behind 

Shakespeare’s writing to the man himself, I should say, we 

must ask ourselves what is the impression left on our mind 
after a careful reading of any play ; because that will be 
Shakespeare’s mind speaking to ours. And I can not think the 
general impression we thus gather from the great volume of 
the poet’s work is at all a vague one. 

“He could paint passion, whether in a Cleopatra or a Lear, 
as no other dramatist has painted it, but he does not impress 
us as himself passionate by nature. Rather we are conscious 
all through the plays of the allied graces of gentleness and 
manliness. There is in them clear outlook upon life, both on 
its good and its evil; a strong sense that, however the evil 
came about (and there were times when it seemed overwhelm¬ 
ing), yet that the good must fight it; and at the same time 
there is a gentleness that is prepared to acknowledge good in 
unexpected places, and is ready to forgive.” 
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The other ( bject of this comparison is the same as that 

of Mr. Elmer Edgar Stoll who says :— 

“What concerns me above all is to prove in this matter 
(parallelism), not only any indebtedness, but a kinship an ! 
natural solidarity in fiction; and exhibit this constructive 
and concentrative, rather than mimetic and psychological 
method in some of the greatest fictions in the world. For it 
is my conviction that clearest light attainable upon a piece of 
imaginative literature, whether or not of the same authorship 
genre, period or tongue.’’ 

Anis and Shakespeare in the following lines give a picture 
of earthly pomp and glory which are exhibited best in a 
battlefield. See the life in the picture of Anis, which is 
absent, inspite of the conscious efforts of Shakespeare, to 
breathe it into his excellent piece of work. In order to appre¬ 
ciate the comparison it is necessary to pick out the points in 
one and compare them with those of other. See the pomp of 
the commander, the pages and the heralds and the general 
condition of entire scene that is delineated. 

Shakespeare :— 

Then you lost 

The view of earthly glory : men might say, 

Till this time pomp was single, but now married 
To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders it’s: to-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the English; and to-morrow they 
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Made Britain India : every man that stood 
Show’d like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As cherubims, all gilt, the madams too, 

Not us’d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting : now this masque 
Was cried incomparable ; and the ensuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. The two kings, 

Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 

As presence did present them ; him an eye, 

Still him in praise : and being present both, 

’Twas said they saw but one ; and no discerner. 

Durst wag his tongue in censure. When these suns,_ 

For so they phrase’ em- by their heralds challeng’d 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform— 

Beyond thought’s compass ; that former fabulous story, 
Being now seen possible enough, got credit, 

That Be vis was belie’d. 
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The two masters are at best when they are busy in 
image-making. Shakespeare on the pretext of describing a paint¬ 
ing is really giving a full display of his image-making powers. 
I do not think there is a more exquisite instance of a similar 
attempt in all his works. I also maintain that it is impossible 
to find its parallel in any other literature in wesc. 1 have just 
for the sake of comparison selected a similar attempt on the 
part of Anis. The readers will be delighted to see emotion 
pictures and the shape and form of material objects painted in 
words. The small pictures within the big picture, the dainty 
miniatures, and their combined effect, are ail tnere to charm, 
astonish and absorb attention. There is no parallel of this 
masterly example of pen-picture anywhere in the literature of 
the world. See the careful study of details and the minute 

attention paid to every incident th nigh neligible yet a neces¬ 
sary element in the description of an event. 
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This elegy * is distinguished as a whole for its admirable 
simplicity, high artistic imagery and noble and majestic con¬ 
ception of the theme. It is particularly rich in those small 
details that constitute the very life of the portraiture. The 
picture is not static, and silent but the figures move, and speak 
and are found there animated with manly resolution and 
righteous emotions. There are pictures of indignation and 
juvenile ambition, heroic humility, and triumphant man¬ 
hood. There are pictures of animals, men - and women of 
Sparton virtues in splendid colours and contours. Both Anis 
and Shakespeare if they had not written anything except these 
lines, they would have claimed universal respect as great 
poets and most consummate masters of art. 

The Rape of Lucrece. 


Shakespeare 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful Painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Grace, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 

Treat'hing cloud kissing Illion with annoy; 

Which the conceited painter drew so proud, 

As heaven (it seem’d) to kiss the turrets bow’d. 

A thousand lamentable objects there, 

In scorn of Nature, Art gave lifeless life ; 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the wife ; 
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There blood reek’d to show the painter’s strife ; 

And dying eyes gleam’d forth ashy lights, 

Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrim’d with sweat, and smeared all with dust; 

And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust; 

Such sweet observance in this work was had, 

That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces ; 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 

And here and there the painter interlaces 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces ; 

Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, 

That one would swear they saw them quake and 
tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, 0 what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either cipher’d either’s heart; 

Their face their manner most expressly told : 

In Ajax eyes blunt rage, and rigour roll’d 
But the mild glapce that sly Ulysses lent 
Shoyy’d deep regard and smiling government. 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand, 

As’t were encouraging the Greeks to fight : 

Making such sober action with his hand 
That it beguil’d attention, charm’d the sight: 
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In speech, it seem'd his beard all silver white 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the sky. 

About him, were a press of gaping faces-, 

Which seeme'd to swallow up his sound advice ; 
All jointly listen, but with several graces, 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice : 

Some high, some low, the painter was so nice : 

The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem’d to mock the mind. 


Here on man’s hand lean’d on another’s head. 

His nose being shadow’d by his neigbour’s ear ; 

Here one being throng’d bear back, all boll’n and red 
Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear ; 


And in their rage such signs ef rage they bear, 

As, but for loss Nestor’s golden words, 

It seem’d they would debate with angry swords. 



For imaginary wor v k was there. 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

Grip’d in armed hand ; himself, behind, 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a .head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. , 

And from the walls of strong, besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, marc’d to field. 
Stood many Trojan Mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sone bright weapons wield i 
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And to their hope they such odd action yield. 

That through their light joy seemed to appear 
(Like bright things stain’d) a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strond of Dardan where they fought, 

To Simois reedy banks, the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges : and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 
Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join, and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks. 

To this well painted piece is Lucrece come, 

To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 

Many she sees where cares have carved some, 

But none where all distress and colour dwell’d 
Till she despairing, Hecuba beheld, 

Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old eyes, 

Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomiz’d 
Time’s ruin, beauty’s wrack, and grim care’s reign ; 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguis’d ; 
Of what she was no semblance did remain : 

Her blue blood, chang’d to black in every vein, 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Show’d life imprison’d in a body-dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldame’s woes. 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries, 
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And bitter words to ban her cruel foes ; 

The painter was no god to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue 

‘ P°or instrument,’ quoth she without a sound, 

I 11 tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue 
And drop sweet balm in Priam’s Painted wound, 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 
And with my tear quench Troy that burns so long ; 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

Show me the strumpet that began this stir 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

This load of wrath that burning Troy doi,h bear ; 

Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth h*-re ; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 

The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter, die. 

Ants:— 
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A glorious scene is described in the opening, with extreme 
care, and Anis in this elegy has first tried to excite the 
vanity of the audience and then its curiosity. He gradually 
unfolds scenes leading to the final tragedy in the death of the 
two young princes who were the sister’s sons of Husain. 

He begins with the description of the small band of the 
devoted adherents of Husain, who on the tenth day of Mohar- 
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ram 61 Hijri, when all hopes of peaceful settlement had been 
frustrated arranged themselves in battle array :— 

How the army of God proceeds to the battle-ground 
trim and with pomp ! 

They have tightened their belts—these soldiers of Mushkil 
Kusha ;* 

The army of the chief stands in battle array, line after 
line, 

It has fixed Paradise as its goal, 

On the royal portal the swarm of angels, men and 
genii stand waiting 

As the banner is expected any moment to be brought 
out of the tent. 

From dawn the faithful followers are waiting at the door, 
The most honorable comrades are seen loitering about, 
The infantry stands at ease in a row, 

The horsemen are sitting on the saddle covers on the 
ground. 

All are eager to behold the royal standard of the army, 
Every eye is turned in fond expectation towards the 
door. 

The description after mentioning the general out¬ 
line of the scene proceeds to give the individual emotional 
state of the gathering The theme starts with eager expecta¬ 
tion to salute the flag and this expection stirs the soldiers and 
the ardent followers with genuine martial enthusiasm. 

* Musbkil Kusha is title of Ali and means one who solved the problems. 
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Anis says :— 

Faces of some are flushed with the fervour of chivalry, 
Some are putting on their weapons with the vanity of 
self-adornment 

Some bend down to tighten the belts of saddles 

Some try their arrows on their bows though they are 
famished 

There see others tilting their spears in martial ecstasy 
Some stand erect after kissing the hilts of their swords. 

The Young ones embrace one another smiling, 

They are happy because they intend to go to the paradise. 

With ruddy faces, they are bursting with courage and 
resolution, 

They pray to Almighty not to let their feet leave the 
battle-field, 

And to let the love of Haidar reign in their hearts even 
after death, 

And whether they get water or not He may bestow 
honour on them. 

Zuljinah (the royal chirger)stands in readiness, 

Its head is adorned with crest which looks like a 
cluster of stars, 

Attendants surround it with whisks 
Behind it stand the horses of the royal princes. 

The horses that accompany the royal charger 
Look like a group of fairies around the throne of 
Solomon. 


The guards on the gate proclaim : 
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His Royal Highness is approaching! 

Abbas the renowned one is patting on his livery, 

The devoted ones must be ready to offer felicitations. 

The elder brother is like a father 

On young son has devolved the high rank of the father. 

The army haiied the news with delight, 

The comrades flocked towards the gate in respectful 
suspense, 

Habib Ibne Mazahir exclaimed—‘ Thanks God!’ 

Valiant soldiers ! now it will be a pleasure to go through 
the ordeals of this war. 

Earn Paradise in exchange of your heads, 

Let us see who dies beneath the flag. 

There is no compeer of this youth in this universe 
His powerful shoulders alone can uphold the glory of 
this flag. 

He is the stalwart lieutenant of our noble master and the 
soul of Ali, 

He is the patron of the aged and an admirer of youths, 
The Saint of God had the virtues of the Prophets 
He has all those attributes which distinguished Ali. 

He is endowed with the same modesty, affection cle¬ 
mency and fidelity 

He is actuated by the same sense of duty, dignity and 
piety, 

He is benevolent, generous and highly kind 
He has the same lofty courage, martial zeal and awe-; 
inspiring personality 
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Who is on earth is his equal in valour, 

Ali himself testified that Abbas was a lion. 

Though all the royal princes are matchless, 

Yet God has given him a unique dignity, 

Just as the Lion of God was a remarkable figure in the 
Prophet’s armies, 

So he is peerless amongst the devotees of our lord, 

He is above the whole rank and file 

After the Lion of God this high rank comes to him in 
succession. 

Anis has mentioned in the above lines the condition of 
followers outside the tent, and described the mental, physical 
and psychological reactions with the true zeal of an epic 
writer. He has succeeded in creating in his audience an 
equally fervent expectation to welcome the flag and to witness 
the emergence of the royal standard-holder of the army. 
Habib an aged adherent addresses his youthful comrades and 
explains to them the significance of the choice of Abbas to 
whom the honor of the flag has been entrusted. In this he 
sees, the clear indication of * do or die ’ as the man in command 
is held in high esteem for his most manly and courageous leader¬ 
ship to whom a retreat is an impossibility. The conjuring of this 
scene, and the slow and imperceptible stirring of violent emotions 
have been done with excellent vigilance. The language that 
he is called upon to employ in this magnificent description is 
full of fervour and replete with suggestive phonetics. In 
describing the virtues of the hero he rises from triumph to 
triumph till he exhausts himself by completing his likeness to 
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Ali—the lord of chivalry. In this description Anis like Homer 
packs emotions in highly combustible boxes and makes us 
wait for the final explosion. 

In the piece that I chose for the sake of comparison 
Shakespeare is deliberately imitating Homer, while Anis is 
unconsciously doing it. The only device that Shakespeare 
adopts is that he puts everything he wants to describe in a 
painting, and then gives the description of emotions through 
pictures. 

Shakespeare says :— 

At last he calls to mind where hangs a piece 

0 skilful painting, made for Priam's Troy ; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

After this he goes to give the description of the objects 
in this skilful painting. The heroes are painted in these 
words : 

In great commanders grace and majesty 

You might behold, triumphing in their faces ; 

In youth quick bearing and dexterity ; 

* * * * 

In Ajax and Ulysses, O what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ; 

The face of either ciphered other’s heart; 

Their face their manner most expressly told : 

In Ajax eyes blunt rage, and rigour rolled 

But the mild glance that Sly Ulysses lent 

Showed deep regard and smiling government. 
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I will request the readers to keep in mind every aspect 
of the situation as well as every expression of the poet in order 
to find the real spirit of the author and in order to compare him 
with Anis. I cannot extol the highly ingenious method in 
which the description proceeds. It is the criticism of a great 
artist of a marvellous painting. But this epic venture of 
Shakespeare would have been really great and admirable if he 
had not adopted the pharaseology of painting and had gone 
on straight to give the description as a poet. He wanted to 
avoid the slur of imitation and plagiarism and took a new line 
of description to circumvent Homeric style. 

Anis after the ten stanzas begins the account of what 
was going on in the royal camp 

When the forces waited outside for the flag 

The royal master was putting on his war dress 

AH the near relations stood ready fully armed 

Abbas the exalted one was in the front with the flag. 

He was there in full glory of his rank 
And it seemed as if Ali stood well-prepared to start for 
a holy war. 

The helmet of the Lion of God adorned his head 

In which the plume looked like the feathers of th& 
Phoenix 

The forehead was like a moon emerging out of cloud. 

The eye brows were like the sword of the arm of God. 

The red veins in the eyes seemed 

As if blood stained swords were flashing. 
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His delight in getting the flag of the Prophet 
Made his cheeks rosy like two red flowers 
His stature added to the beauty of his form, it was niether 
short nor improperly high. 

His lips gave a freshness to the souls of those who beheld 
them 

They were so well-known for their sweet beauty in the 
world 

That the houries of the Paradise became eager to 
kiss them. 

When his brave kinsmen offered their felicitations to 
him 

Abbas bowed smiling 

Due to extreme happiness his face shone like moon 
The splendour of his face vied with that of the flag 
That flag rose to heavens in lofty glory like its chief 
It was said lo ! there are two suns at a time. 

Zainab after fond caresses said 

Congratulations on your elevation to you the heir of the 
Lord of the valiants. 

Abbas with folded hands said 

Take me to be just a servant of Aun and Mohammad 
(the sons of Zainab) 

I hold charge of the command on their behalf 

The two princes are the master and I am their steward. 

The daughter of the lady of the universe said 
Why this humility, you are their patron 
It would be bliss if this crisis is avoided 
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I will think that the miserable ones received a fresh lease 
of life 

They have besieged the Lord of creation who is inno- 
cent, 

All of you must combine to save him. 


After depicting the delight of the hero on his 
elevation and the brief ceremony of congratulation, and the 
short dialogue of the elder sister and the brother the poet 
proceeds to describe an enchating scene of juvenile ambition 
and grand motherhood. The young princes claim the rank as 

u u redity - Their g ran d-fath9r Jafare Tayyar had 

held that high office m the days of the Prophet and enhanced 

e prestige of the flag, and their maternal grand-father Ali 

had invariably borne it in his glorious career in all the perilous 

engagements of Islam against pagans. The princes justified 

their insistence to get the honour of upholding it in this mortal 

combat, as they were equally fearless and devoted to the Cause 
of Islam, like their renowned ancestors. 


It is a very very delicate situation, and has got to be 

very carefully handled, because the poet is dealing with the 

people who represent the ideal of Islam’s traditions and 
cultural zenith. 

Anis :— 


All in the camp of the virtuous Lord were happy 
The sons of Zainab were sulky and frowning, 

They neither looked towards their mother nor 
the flag 


towards 
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With tears in their eyes they sat with their heads hang¬ 
ing down 

Sweat on their resplendent faces 
Looked like drops of dew on roses. 

When the mother turned to look at them 
She at once knew that they were disappointed or not 
getting the flag, v 

She went aside and beckoned them to come 
The well-bred children came from behind Husain 
She said I am upset 
Why you were looking so morose? 

The righteous sovereign has put on his weapons 
You have not yet donned the proud attire 
Those who are manly they do not dread death 
Go like bridegrooms to the Imam. 

Your clothes are a little dirty 

Come let me change them and anoint your eye-lids 
with black powder and dress your curls. 

From dusk till dawn you prayed constantly 
That you might find honor in death before all else 
What is now the reason of indignation 
With tears in the eyes, frowns 
And beads of sweat on your faces. 

You have neither the vivacity nor your sweet speech. 

I find now that your moods are completely reverse, 

Your mother is in distress, your maternal uncle is sur* 
rounded by oppressors, 

Dear children you ought to think of our plight, 

You were never so easily offended and peerish 
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■But now you are plotting and thinking in a strange 
fashion, 

Your hearts are not the same, your looks and attitudes 
are changed. 

What to say of others you are oblivious of me even, 

You do not care for your mother, the true 
Love is tested in adverse circumstances 
You are the products of ten 
Years, labour of mine 

Who else can know your minds more than I do. 

I know the reason of your resentment 

Do not I read in your angry looks their meaning ? 

If it is something secret come away and tell me 
Both of them answered no it is nothing, 

Except that the virtuous Lord forgot us today, 

He is extending his patronage to others and omits us. 

Were we not the heirs of Jafare Tayyar 
Were we not eligible for this lofty rank. 

The mother put her finger between her 
Teeth and said ‘ Ha ’ 

Why talk about what is a ‘ fiat accompli ’ 

See that the wife of Abbas the faithful does not over¬ 
hear you. 

Tell me it is really a matter of delight for us all or some¬ 
thing to complain about, 

Never be jealous in matters calculated to do good 
Why neither,you are nor he (Abbas) is a stranger. 

If even a single person knows what you say 
Take it that it will be a source of great grief to me, 
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(Upon this) the children folded their little hands 
And said. 

We are faithful servants, it is impossible to disobey 
Punish if we frown again, and 

If ordered we are ready to throw ourselves 
On the feet of our junior uncle (Abbas). 

Zainab after caresses said, you both 

Are good, virtuous and faithful 

May God give such sons to all in this world 

Honorable, competent, intelligent and noble 

You ought to accept whatever duty is entrusted 
to you, 

You are respectable for those who are junior to you but 
you have to respect your seniors. 

Then she dressed them and put on them the weapons of 
war, and when they were ready she wept. 

When she brought them to the Imam he embraced them 
and inquired whether she intended to send them also to the 
battlefield as they were like tv/o moons in the house of the 
Lion of God. 

The Imam dissuades his sister in these words : 

They have not yet gone abroad in any adventure, 

If it comes to a clash it will be terrible engagement 
The whole of the wilderness of Karbala is resounding 

with the din of the forces 
Twenty million swords flash for a single head. 

When the arrows discharged by the cruel enemies 

attack us. 
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How will I live if they are wounded, 

The daughter of Ali submitted with humility 
I have nothing else 0 the Lord of the land and seas 
Myself and these dear children are all I have 
They are my riches my property and my wealth, 

I must repay the kindness of your patronage. 

If I spare them whom else should I offer for the sacrifice 
She further argued, 0 the victor of the fortresses, oceans 
Do not be anxious due to their tender ages 
They have been suckled by the daughter of the Lion of 
God 

When the arrows come (thick and swift) they will stop 
them on their chests 

Let the sword Hash, let surging rivers of blood roll on. 

I hope they will be in the vanguard of the forces, 

They dare not speak in your holy presence 
Therefore their state of lofty resolution is unknown to 
you, 

They have the stern looks, majestic demeanour and high 
valour of their grand-father 
In the dexterous handling of sword and shield they 
resemble the movements of Ali, 

Looking on the age they are indeed youngster. 

But in fortitude they are young and in gravity they are 
mature persons, 

When last night I was shedding tears of despair 
Both of them sat by me to console and cheer me up 
They said why are you so despondent ? 
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Is it so easy to kill our sovereign ? 

Tomorrow lions will prowl about this plain 

And you will see that not a soul breathes, 

Through the grace of God our Lord has such brave com¬ 
panions with him 

Whose war-cries send away the lions trembling 
It is most probable that casualties 
Will be heaped right up to Kufa 
We will force the most powerful persons to surrender. 

Even those whom you take to be children they are off¬ 
springs of lions 

Do you think that uncle is alone, 

If slightest injury is done to him 
Cut off our heads 

We are the heirs of valiant ancestors 
Our wrists are like those of Ali. 

Our arms are those of a lion, 

In that horde of millions there are not even ten men, 

Similar to us in grace and gallantry » 

They are all to protect the vocal scripture 

When they advance to attack 
There will be a terrible devastation. 

Each will lay down his life after killing hundreds 
After us will happen whatever is destined 
"Do not take our bold assertions as empty boasts 

We will hurl overs3lves on the swords 

We are fed with the milk of daughter of Fatima 

We are longing for the clash. 
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With our flashing 1 scimitars we will risk our lives 

Oui victims will be low and their blood will sprout high 
up to heavens, 

When they pleaded so eloquently 

I became confident of victory 

I got a new life in me 

I exclaimed in sheer delight of a mother. 

He is a benefactor who helps my brother 

May God make it true what you say I 

For the last couple of days I have been watching them 
carefully 

They say 0, it is intolerable oppression. 

We will truly rest after subverting the vicious rule of 
Yazid 

The coins are stamped with the name of Husain. 

And sermons, on pulpits proclaim him as the sovereign. 
They are still in teens 

It is age of frolicks and sleep , 

The impending terrible engagement has perturbed the 
aged ones 

But I am quite sure that they will not waver. 

When they gallop on their horses to attack. 

I am certain that they will not retreat alive 

Your Highness will laugh to learn the prattles of the 
younger 

Brandishing his scimitar says he, 

He is a coward who does not fight to day 

He will neither get a palace nor a Hoor in heaven 

It is enough that I lived for some days in this wretched 
world. 
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Tomorrow I will be the first to enter heaven, 

Rolling up the tiny sleeves of his shirt 
He says the wicked cannot stand to fight the valiants 
The sons of Ali are furious lions 
They are ready to die thousand times for Husain 
Tomorrow these scimitars will seal the fate of the foes. 

My mother weeps ! the world is a vast gloom to me, 
Merrily they were just telling to me 
That your Highness did not entrust the royal standard 
to them 

I said “ have your feeble arm gained strength ” 

They said let the test come 

We are with the matter of the world. 

These feeble hands are to force the gate of Kufa, 

The king said, ‘ who can doubt their fortitude ?’ 

« These faithful children are the heirs of the Lion of God ’ 
‘ Alright, let one come with me and the other should live 
with you Zainab.’ 

How will you live after losing both 
You need a son when you are plundered. 

Zainab said, It is my fervent desire that both should die 
to save you, I want spiritual merit and they are after the 

honor in death. 

It is meet that I should be bereaved of both 
Like Lady Fatima, 

They have now suffered separation from infancy 
They played together in one place and grew up together 
They attachment is well admired by all in the family 
They are really a single soul in two bodies. 
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I invite the attention of the readers to the following 
lines of Shakespeare when he expresses himself on the same 
human sentiment and brotherly love and affection in two small 
children :— 

We still have slept together, 

Rose at an instant, played and ate together, 

And wheresoever we went, like Juno’s Swans. 

Anis proceeds 

One who frets to compose after quarrelling with the 
brother 

How will he live if parted from him. 

. Brief separation makes them weep 

They weep so bitterly that they make me sad, 

They eat their food when they are together 
They go to learn together and return in company, 

If the brother receive wounds from swords and arrows 
Truly Sire will not the other die for grief. 
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The End. 
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